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INVITATION. 


Vise are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he cover-page picture, reproducing an original 
photograph, is addressed—in a phrase of 


ex-Governor Rollins of New Hampshire— ‘to | 


those who come and those who stay, to all of 
us who cherish Old Home Week.’’ But its 
appeal is more than occasional or temporary, 
and its charm makes it worthy to become a 
permanent possession. 


hen the Appalachian Mountain Club of | 


Boston goes on a long walk it is frequently 
necessary for members to carry their luncheons. 
If the Appalachians were common, careless 
pienickers, that would mean mischief to the 
woodland. The spot where they took their 
‘‘nooning’’ would be littered for months to 
come. But these people are different. 
thing they do before they turn to the road again 
is to gather all the rubbish, pasteboard boxes, 
paper bags and scraps, heap it in a little pile, 
and touch a match to it. That insures that 
the face of nature shall show clean and sweet 
to the next who comes that way. 

Bh gipsy-moth has found a foothold in Rhode 
Island, being ‘‘well established in certain 
sections of Providence and Cranston,’’ and the 
Providence Tree Protection Society suggests 
that the more complete the work of extermina- 
tion this fall the fewer swarms there will be to 
look out for in the spring. It is a word worth 
passing along. Caterpillars are hardy travellers, 
and from the places where the moths are most 
abundant steam- and trolley-lines reach out to 
every part of New England. The chances are, 
therefore, that this pest is already established 
in scores of places where it has not yet been 
reported, and if a man has never thought it 
necessary to keep a close watch on his trees, ‘he 
should do it now. i 
he Massachusetts Civie League has offered 
prizes ‘‘for the best sets of photographs of 
the social life of a town or village.’’ The con- 
test is open to amateur as well as to professional 
photographers. Particulars should be obtained 
of the secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, but 
it may be said that the offer covers three sepa- 
rate competitions: For the best pictorial account 
of the life of any town or village; for the best 
pictorial account of any particular phase of 
that life, and for any feature of special merit. 
Lantern slides for the use of lecturers will be 
made from the successful photographs, and 
besides gaining money and glory, a contestant 
may be able to feel that he or she has done 
something for the betterment of the common- 


wealth. 
" the days following the Revolution N-¢w 
England was a much less settled and peace- 
able section of country than it is now. Farmers 
and townspeople found it necessary to unite 
against evil-doers, and in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, they organized ‘‘The Society in Dedham 
for Apprehending Horse Thieves.’’ It was 
useful in its day, but its activity as a vigilance 
committee long ago waned, and it became a 
social organization. Recently a horse belonging 
to one of its members was stolen, and as required 
by its constitution, the society set in motion 
machinery for catching the culprit. Dedham 
was much amused at finding its posts placarded 
with a reward proclamation issued by the ancient 
organization, whose original purpose had been 


almost forgotten. 
F ever good citizens are justified in taking the 
law in their own hands, the occasion comes 
when honest sportsmen catch a_ professional 
poacher who must be ‘ ‘attended to’’ at once or 
not at all. Perch and pickerel ponds near 
Bangor, Maine, have been so regularly raided 
by lawbreakers that two of the best have been 
almost depleted. Now the poachers have begun 
on two more ponds. In the stream connecting 
these, five fishermen from Bangor came upon a 
net the other day, and after some search, dis- 
covered the owner hidden in the tall grass near 
the shore. They pulled up his net, confiscated 
the fish it contained, and then filled the net with 
stones and made him row out to the middle of 
the pond and sink it. A fish-warden could 
have carried the matter farther and made more 
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| trouble for the rascal, but, the official being out 
|of reach, the sportsmen seem to have admin- 
istered substantial justice. 
| & 

ecause beaver has ceased to be a fashionable 

fur—a fine skin commands only six dollars 

where it used to be worth from twelve totwenty— 
timber lands in northern Maine are being ruined. 
The reader will easily trace the connection be- 
tween the facts when it is added that on Fish 
River, near 
dams within fifteen miles. One of these dams 
is ten feet high and more than half a mile long, 
land it has raised the water until it overflows 
| four square miles of standing tiniber valued at 
|two hundred thousand dollars. When beaver 
| were high-priced the trappers ‘‘kept down’’ 
| their numbers, in spite of the protective law. 
| Now that the law is more widely respected 
| the energetic little dam-builders have so multi- 
plied that the landowners plan to petition the 
legislature to remove the close time. 
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ESKIMO LAWS. 
riting of the customs of the Eskimos, in 


WwW 


his book, ‘‘ Across the Subaretics of 
Canada,’’ Mr. Tyrrell gives some of their 


|unwritten laws. They are curious, and will 
help toward the understanding of life in the 
north. These are some of the laws that 
pertain to public health and good order: 


No man shall, after sunset, do any work 
requiring the use of tools. The women may 
sew, make garments or chew boots—thus the 
hours of each day after sunset form the Eskimo’s 
Sabbath. 

No person shall eat walrus and deer meat on 
the same ¢ 

The careases-of all large animals slain during 
the winter season shall be equally divided among 
all members of the community. 
| All kinds of rare game are common property 
during all seasons. 

Any person finding driftwood secures owner- 
ship by placing stones upon it. 

Any other kind of goods found remains the 
property of pene original owner. 

hen a seal is harpooned and gets off with 
the harpoon, the first harpooner loses all claim 
to it when the float becomes detached. 

If two hunters strike a bird at the same time 
it shall be equally divided between them. 

Whoever is first to see a bear has first owner- 
ship, no matter who slays it. 

After slaying a bear, the man who kills it 
shall hang up his hunting implements, together 
with the bladder of the beast, in some high, 
conspicuous place, for at least three days 

The borrower of tools = not be sand to 
give compensation for dam 

No person shall sew > ‘any member of 
the family is ill. 

If any man, from any cause whatsoever, slay 
his neighbor, the wife and family of the de- 
ceased shall become the family of the slayer, 
and shall be taken care of by him as if they 
were his own. 


Fort Kent, there are six beaver | 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


The Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H. 
Coedueational. 52d year begins Sept. 13, 1904. Courses: 
Classical, Scientific, Litera 7 Cc ommercial, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. HORACE G. McKEAN, A.M., Prin ipal. 








Institute and_Train- | 


| BOSTON 
128 Tremont St.,Boston. | 


ing School. STAMMERERS' 


New Haven Normal School of  Coemnaation, 


307 York Street, New Haven. © Eat g ears’ 
course of preparation for teachers of Physical rain- 
ing. Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fenc- 
ing and Gilbert Dancing. Course in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. L£zhibit at St. Louis Exposition. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, Cc hemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

aw. Elective courses in Jangnages, Sciences, 
History, etc. i. bas aati lane 
about $200 ayear. Me. 


CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. A special school for the instruc- 
tion of boys and girls with defective hearin Pupils 
received who are partially or wholly deaf. A hoarding 
school having three distinct departments: Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar. Caroline A. Yale. pal. 
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(64 Years in Boston—30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bldg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and all business studies; both 
sexes; positions for pupils; particularly well- 
lighted, aecessible and convenient rooms; tuition 
$15 per month. This school has age, experience, 
reliability, high standing and _ effectiveness to 
recommend it. For Prospectus address or call upon 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 








YyYose} MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 
Shorthand Book- 
keeping and Teleg- ay 
for good positions CE, “Yo 
which may be secured 

by them. For partic address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 
in connection. Art of making wire frames and ha 
Experience in buying and selling. Lessonsin Color and 
Design. School opens Tuesday, September -. Send 
for Circular and terms. ‘OMEN’S EDUCATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNI! 


raphy in preparation 
Practical all-day experience in the Work-Room. n 
ON, 264 Boylston Street, 

















Faelten Pianoforte School. | 


Pupils with Previous training in other 
methods are not “put back,” but continue 
regular playin * ps pieces, etc., while build- 
ing up a solid musical foundation. 
8th Year. 30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 














Comprises the following Departments 





D AN Al A DEM Y The College of Letters "ae ay ag B. =e $) 
a y hee eee ta and 2 2 
e Engineering Department gree 
FRANKLIN, MASS. The Medical School (Degree M.D. 
Young men and young women find here a home- ihe ym hao age deg a 4 


like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every oo gee ee of a broad culture, a loyal 
and hel school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal. 
MILITARY 


ROCKLAND icineny 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley near 
Dartmouth College. Modern equipment. 1oIn- 
structors. 15 states represented. A safe school 
for your boy. 5 Books free. Rates $300 to $400. 


ELMER owns FRENCH, A. M.., Supt., 
West Lebanon, N. H. 


with Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course, 
The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 
Summer School. 
Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, W.ASS. 






































alli i Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully eaulp »ped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology ew Athletic ae 4 mile and straightawa: 
track. 64th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Hee Schools. ndowed. 
Modern equipment. New building. $200 in perese | ad 
1904-5. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Princip: 


, 1O0lst 7 

Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. 
An endowed institution with ge he. equipment 
in Laboratories and Gymnasium ush n Hall, 
built in 1904, provides healthful and homelike resi- 
Sence.. Rooms furnished and cared for. Terms, $150- 
$19. JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fifth year opens 
master 2ist. Ample instruction in actual practice. 

JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Ne art an “Hlospitz al, Shawmut Avenue, BosTon, Mass. 


Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 


Mass. 

Ww ednesday, Septem ber 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth year 
opens. Special advantages in location and school life. 
Applications a admittance now being received. For 
particulars write Dr. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


s s Kent's Hill, 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary, ““‘t:i.: 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1904. 

College Preparatory, Seminary, Normal, Art, Music 

and Business Courses. Fine buildings, healthy loca- 

tion, two hours from Portland and six hours from 

Boston. Send for catalogue; mention this paper. 

REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, “xrige". 


Boys AND GIRLs. Academic ond, Classical courses. 

Opportunities for self-help Father Endeavor” 
Clark ae as follows :—I have x. ays believed in the 
K. - for three reasons. ist, because of its location. 
2d, i ‘ause of its standard of scholarship. 
account of its moral and religious influence. 
sent upon request. ERNEST ROLISTON WOOD: 


TZ tEARN 


AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 
ston St., Boston; 
So. Framingham, 




















Sd, on 
€ ‘ataloque 
BURY, Prin. 





120 Boyl- 
or Framingham Business College, 
Mass. Call or send for Catalogue. 


Suffield Academy. 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped Board 
ing-School for tifty boys. ew chemical and hysical 
laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall and sleeping- 
rooms. Steam heat, elec tric light. Hot and cold run- 
ning water on every floor and in best rooms. Individ- 
ual attention. T horough preparation for leadin 
colleges and technical schools. Certificates issued. 
72d year opens September 6th. For Catalogue address, 


Principal RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M.., Suffield, Conn. 


SHORT- 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 

DAY OR EVENING SESSIONS. 
Call or Send for Circular. 

Graduates Aided to Positions. 











inane frecticn, Blee”’ 

at the 
Boston Commercial College. 
872 Boylston St., Bostee’ 


HAND 















CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ae Mass. 


or ng Me nand Young Women. Lo- 
cation among he hills of Northern Cc entral Mass. 


1100 feet above sea-level. ‘I'wo hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
$200 to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board 
room, tuition, ote. ftonge an ilustrated booklet 
ELL, A.M. , Principal. W 


sent on request. . 5. COV 


Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School, 


BILLERICA, MASS. 18 Miles from Boston. 























Removed to 
18 BOYLSTON, 
Cor. Washington St., 
Continental Clothing 


LYNN 


Branch. 


Mt. yoseee Street, opp. 
B. & M. Station. 


Planned to accom- 





Building. modate 500 Students. 

Most Elegantly Equipped | Only Commercial 

School in New England School in N. E. owning 
Pat ted Actual Business, building it occupies. 

4, Same Courses and 

mentor and Sostees Methods as at Burdett 

Studies. College, Boston, at 
for a | slightly lower rates. 


SITUATIONS FOR STUDENTS. 
Both Institutions begin Sept. 6. No canvass- 


ers nor solicitors. Call or write for Prospectus. 


Fits for business, technical schools and college. Lim- 

ited to 50 boys. $500 per year. Only requisite — good 

character. Receives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. New 

gymnasium. Manual training. Send for illus. booklet. 
M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell 
Seminary means not only a high intellectual 
development under most favorable condi- 
tions, but includes a unique and practical 
training in the application of the various 
branches of Domestic Science. 

Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the 
intellect, develop a sound body, and to fit the 
student for the womanly duties of life. 

Experiment Hall is a building specially 
fitted for the practice of Household Eco- 
nomics. Here the student, by the actual 
performance of household duties, exercises 
her theoretical knowledge gained in the class- 
room and gleaned from the various free 
lectures. 

Adjacent Boston (10 miles distant) lends 
its advantages in Music and Art, and Masters 
from the city, prominent in their professions, at school form the text of a pamphlet 
Preside over these courses, | IBGE uxt ‘Fisadh Wats, aoe 

1e beauty o 1e suburban location, the ‘lex 3 
interest of the historic surroundings invite some a ys 
7 a * xcursions. poem —. all who gre Hpeceraee — oe Ry 

itions are ideal. Gymnasium and swimmin M 
pool with trained physical instructors. “ie nes Ree at err hee boon —. 

“In your walking and sitting so much more 


This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with 
erect; in your general health; in your econversa- yer No oe ae ee ee 
tion; ‘in your way of meeting people; and in many details of the school life as well as 
innumerable ways I could see the benefit you are 

receiving from your training and associations at 

Lasell. All this, zou must know, is very gratifying 
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A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life 


the advantages, natural beauty and his- 
me.” A FAT 


toric interest of the school’s surround- 
For Ricseremin a full information address 


ings. Sent w —_ charge on request. 
R..G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Ww cdleaion | Hills, Mass. 
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oye HE last and most ‘de- 
lightful day of the week 
=—— was Old Homestead 
day, on which it was the plan 
to take a long, leisurely drive 
through the town, and call at a 
number of old houses. 

To those of us who were boys 
and girls a generation ago, this 









sea-chest—or at least it was 





ef 








supposed that he did. 

He remained the same rough, 
hard-headed old sea-dog up to 
the last, and one cold January 
morning in 1859 he was found 

























of all the week was the day of 
retrospect. Often, as we turned in 
at those elm-shaded dooryards, or 
stood within those quaint old sitting- 
rooms, with tall, solemn, slow-tick- 
ing clocks, we seemed to hear the 
voices, to see the familiar faces, 
the forms, the smiles of those old 
neighbors and friends who long ago 
passed into the great silence. 
All houses wherein men have lived 
and died 
Are haunted houses. 
open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their er- 
rands glide 
With feet that make no sound upon 
the floors. 


Through the 


We meet them at the doorway, on the 
stair, 
Along the passages they come and 


go, 
impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and 
fro. 


There are more guests at table than 
the hosts 

Invited ; the illuminated hall 
Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive 

ghosts, 

As silent as the pictures on the 

wall. 

These lines of Longfellow’s show 
whit it is to believe in ghosts in 
the best, true sense. 

The day was far from being given 
over wholly to pensive meditation, 
however, even among the “old 
boys.’’ Viewing homesteads ap- 
peared to start a new crop of 
stories. Each one suggested some 
remembered episode of town his- 
tory ; and at the rallying-place that 
evening there were more stories 
told than ever. Of them all none 
raised a heartier laugh than that 
of old Capt. Tony Beckwith’s 
money, and the hunt his relatives 
had to find it. 

Find it they could not, neither 
money nor will, although they tore 
the old house nearly down, dug up 
the cellar bottom, took down the 
cellar wall, and, in fact, dug up 
avout half the farm. All this, be- 
sides quarreling savagely among themselves over 
it. At one time or another nearly everybody in 
town was drawn into the trouble. 

Capt. Antony Beckwith had been a seafaring 
man. During the War of 1812 he commanded 
the privateer, Sally Ann. At the close of the 
war he abandoned the sea and came to Waynor, 
where he had two brothers living. He and his 
son Abel built a large two-story farmhouse, the 
old Beckwith homestead. 

it was a very large house and had a huge 
old-fashioned brick chimney at the center. On 
the foundation, in the cellar, that chimney 
was sixteen feet square. There were seven 
large fireplaces, as many capacious ‘‘ash-holes,’’ 
and two brick ovens. It is said_that there were 
thirty-five thousand bricks in the chimney. Two 
such large ovens were not needed, and the one 
in the front room was afterward bricked up. 

Odd stories were told of the old sailor’s 
farming. He had a kind of quarter-deck built 
on his ox-cart, and standing up there, was 
accustomed to shout, ‘‘Starboard, ye lubber!’’ 
to the nigh ox, or, ‘‘Port!’? and sometimes 
* Luff, ye raseal!’? or, ‘‘Avast! Avast!’’ 

‘le never took readily to bucolic phrases or 


to the ways of farmers; and after three or four 
years of it he left the farm to Abel and went 
to sea again, this time as master of a trading 
brig, out of Salem harbor, on long voyages 

und the Horn’’ to the west coast of America, 
trvlicking for furs with the Indians. These 
weve lucrative ventures, and it was from them 
that the old captain made his money. He was 
thea said to have a half-bushel measure full of 


£0" coins, 

‘y 1829, however, being now sixty-six yéars 
ge, he again gave up the sea, and came 
* to Waynor to live on the farm with Abel 
his wife. He kept his money in a heavy, 
briss-bound sea-chest under his bed; and the 


front room, which he occupied, was an arsenal 
of t lasses, pistols, carbines and boarding-pikes. 
Aiv’s wife, Eunice, who was a mild little 
W 


“wan, suffered agonies of fear when caring 
for ‘he old man’s room. 
‘0 the last year of his life he insisted on 


— s SMES 6 SourHortesx dead in his bed—with the sea- 
; Ra By chest under it. Eunice remem- 
<7 i. A.STEPHENS } bered afterward that he had said 

to her the night before that 


IV. THE OLD CAPTAIN’S MONEY. 














ORAWN BY 6. J. ROSENMEYER, 


EUNICE ... SUFFERED AGONIES OF FEAR 


having breakfast at five in the morning, winter 
and summer alike. At four o’clock he would 
stalk forth from his room and bawl, ‘‘All 
hands on deck and a rope’s end for the last one!’’ 

He drank an inordinate quantity of rum, 
and waxed correspondingly red and stout, but 
lived till 1859, to the age of ninety-six. He 
never troubled himself much about the farm 
after his return, but left that to Abel. He took 
a great interest in town affairs, however, and 
always wished to be one of the selectmen. 

He attended all town meetings, particularly 
the March meeting, and invariably had a 
barrel of rum in his pung. Nothing suited 
him better than to be called on for a speech, 
and his speeches would set every one laughing. 
After he had spoken he would broach the barrel 
of rum. 

This practice grew to be a scandalous nui- 
sance. Several town meetings were called on 
frivolous pretexts, for no better reason than to 
bring out the old captain with his barrel. Eight 
voters of a town could, after due notice, call a 
town meeting; and there were numbers of 
thirsty fellows who thus abused their privileges 
as citizens. 

This, as will be remembered, was before the 
great temperance movement of 1850. Every 
Thanksgiving day the captain held an orgy, 
which he called a ‘‘blowout.’’ When he had 
grown mellow from drink he sometimes showed 
his money to his cronies. 

“I’ve got plenty of shot in the locker,’’ he 
used to say to them. 

He was not on the best of terms with his 
two brothers, Sinclair and James, and their 
families, for they were constantly importuning 
him to aid them, arguing -that it was his duty 
to do so, especially after Abel Beckwith was 
accidentally killed by a falling tree about 1843. 
‘**Let every tub stand on its own bottom,’’ he 
used to say to his brothers and nephews. 

Sinclair and James had numerous children. 
There were Sinclair junior, Antony, named 
after the old captain, Pliny, George, James 
junior, Adelbert and five or six girls. And 
after Abel’s death all these nephews and nieces 


| When the Waynor Savings-Bank was opened, | 
| the trustees prevailed on the old captain to} 


there was something he wanted to 
tell her. 

Robinson Lovegood and Eunice 
were the only persons in the house 
at the time of the captain’s death. 
The tidings went abroad, but the 
nephews and nieces did not reach 
the house till afternoon. They 
came then in force, with a lawyer; 
and without stopping for ceremony, 
or even for decency, they hauled 
the sea-chest from under the bed 
where the body lay, found the key 
and opened it. A disagreeable sur- 
prise awaited them. The only thing 
in the chest was an old brass sex- 
tant! 

They turned then on Robinson 
Lovegood and Eunice, and accused 
them of robbing the chest, ail the 
more vehemently since Eunice had 
not denied that she knew where the 
old captain kept the key. 

In the squabble that followed they 
almost forgot to bury the old man. 
It was bitter, snowy weather. Love- 
good and Eunice were the only ones 
who went to the grave. Sinclair 
and James were so angry that they 
would not come to the funeral. 

And this was merely the begin- 
ning. The day after the funeral 
they all came with their lawyer, 
and began searching the house. 
Already they had set spies to watch 
Lovegood and Eunice. There was 
no doubt that the old captain had 
had money in gold; and he had 
said to them all that he had a will. 

At last they procured a warrant 
and had Lovegood and Eunice ar- 
rested, but could prove nothing 
against them. James Beckwith had 
called on the old captain but two 
days before he died; and now the 
others began to suspect James of 
looting the chest. 

In April the heirs drove Love- 
good and Eunice away from the old 
place. The house now stood empty ; 
but after every few weeks, or 
entertained great expectations from Uncle Tony, | months, some one of the relatives would think 
for Abel had left no children. |of a new place to search, and then more wall 

They were very jealous of Abel’s wife, how-| boards or floor boards would be torn out. It 
ever. The old captain was rather fond of this | was during that spring that they took down 
daughter-in-law, a submissive, pretty little | the cellar wall and did most of the digging. 
woman, who never gainsaid him in anything. Eunice and Lovegood had bought a farm in 
In truth, she stood in great fear of the old man, | an adjoining town. The heirs watched all 
but kept house for him, and as he became infirm, | their expenditures. 
waited upon him dutifully—no light task. That summer, in August, Adelbert Beckwith 

At last, in 1850, a distant cousin of the family, | went to the old place and got a basket of 
named Robinson Lovegood, who had come there pippins; and a waggish neighbor told James 
on a visit, took a great fancy to Mrs. Abel | and Sinclair that he had seen Adelbert carrying 
Beckwith and married her—with the old cap- | away something heavy in a basket. James and 
tain’s blessing. Sinclair made a descent on Adelbert’s house 

This carried consternation among the nephews | and searched it. They actually came to blows, 
and nieces, and there was some hard feeling. | and Adelbert had his cousin James put in jail 

All this tickled the old captain, who was not | for entering his house and assaulting him. 

a man of great sensitiveness, and he had a great By this time the whole town was interested. 
| deal of fun with his relatives—fun of a rough Many and various were the opinions held as to 
kind. | where the money had gone. But nothing came 

He would sometimes send for the younger | of all the digging and searching. The old 
Sinclair or Adelbert or Pliny. In the hope of | house stood there deserted. James would not 
learning something definite about a legacy, they let the other relatives sell it. None of them 
would accept the invitation. The old captain | would pay the taxes, and in the end the select- 
would pour two big glasses of rum and then | men sold a part of the land for taxes. 
lead them on to talk. From 1866 to 1875 several French-Canadian 

At last he would say, “ Bert,’’ or ‘‘Sinny,” | families occupied the old mansion, which was 
as the case might be, ‘‘you do love your old | now in a lamentable state of disrepair. Of the 
uncle, don’t you?” six nephews, Sinclair was killed in the Civil 

Bert or Sinclair would protest undying affec- | War and James died in 1874. 
tion. Then the old man would laugh. ‘‘Oh, By 1881 all the land except ten acres had 
| I’ve got a will,’’ he would say. ‘‘You go on| been sold for taxes; and that spring the old 
| loving me just like that. I sha’n’t live forever. | house and the remaining land was in turn 
| And when I’m gone you keep your ear to the | advertised for sale. Robinson Lovegood and 
|ground; you may hear something that will| Eunice had a son, named Antony, after the 
| please you.’’ old captain, whom they had liked in spite of 

‘‘Or,’’—after he had watched their faces for | all his eccentricities. 

a few moments,—‘‘or you may not. But have} ‘Tony Lovegood was a fine fellow. He was 
a glass of rum.’’ captain of a baseball nine, which on several 

That was as much as they could ever get out | occasions came over to play with the Waynor 
| of him. }nine, There was never any trouble when ‘Tony 
was captain; he played a ‘‘straight’’ game and 
was good-natured in defeat. 

In 1881 he was twenty-two years old. His 
father died that year, and Eunice had always 
wished to come back to Waynor to live. Tony 
therefore attended the tax sale, and bid off the 
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deposit some of his money in it, for investment. | 
But after the attempt to rob the bank was | 
| made, in 1857, he drew everything out, changed 
it into gold again, and put it back into his 

















old Beckwith place at four hundred dollars. In 
September of that year he set to work to repair 
the house. He and his mother had planned to 
come there to live, and sell the other farm. 

The old house was in so bad a state that they 
were obliged to take out nearly all the inside of 
it; and they concluded to tear down the 
chimney. Tony hired a mason and several 
men, but led the work himself; and on the 
second day they had removed the chimney 
down to the first floor, where were the oven and 
ash-holes. 

Quite unexpectedly he broke into the top of 
another oven, which had been closed up so long 














| place, and later on gave the Thanksgiving | 


dinner, as Eunice had planned, in honor of 
the restoration of the old homestead. 

The Beckwiths were a little surprised at the 
invitation, for some of them had said hard things 
of Eunice. Adelbert Beckwith and his sister 
Clarissa did not go—did not even reply. But 
many of the younger generation had grown 
ashamed of the quarrel; and moreover, these 
young people liked Tony Lovegood. So there 
was a good attendance at the dinner. Thirty 
or more of the grand-nephews, nieces and 
cousins appeared, and had a good time. 

When Eunice brought on the ‘‘treasure- 


ago that everybody then living had forgotten it. | trove,’’ and the will had been read, Tony made 


When Tony thrust his crowbar through the 
arched top of this old oven he was merely 
surprised at first; but on enlarging the hole, 
he was much more astonished to see sev- 
eral dusty packages of papers with strings 
attached to them, and a long, slim leather 
bag that looked like a large black sausage. 

For a moment he stared into the cavity. 
‘Then came the recollection of what he had 
so often heard his mother say of the search 
after the old captain’s money and will. 

He set the men, who had seen nothing as 
yet, to work on the other side of the chim- 
ney, then brought a basket and cleared out 
the oven. There were seven packages of 
yellow papers, attached to all of which, as 
also to the long leather bag, or belt, were 
strong linen strings, that extended up toa 
spike driven into the brick of the oven wall. 
Directly over this spike was a loose brick 
in the partition work between the oven and 
the flue of the chimney, a brick that could 
be removed by hand. 

That gave the clue. This forgotten oven 
was the old captain’s secret place. The 
former mouth of it was solidly bricked up, 
two bricks thick, and the wainscoting of 
the front room had been carried over it. 

When he wished to go to his cache, the 
cunning old mariner must have put on 
some rough garments, his oilskins, perhaps, and 
stood up inside the smutty fireplace, with his 
head up the chimney flue. Standing erect 
there, he could reach that loose brick in the 
wall, between the chimney and the oven, and 
by removing it he could put his hand inside 
the oven and reach the strings attached to the 
spike. It would have been easy then to pull 
out any or all of the packages. 

In fact, it was a most cunningly devised safe 
place. No thief would ever have thought of 
looking. there; and if the house had burned, 
neither flames nor heat would have penetrated 
the thick brickwork about the oven. 

The leather belt, or bag, was heavy, and 
clinked in a way that made Tony’s heart beat 
fast; but he took everything out, put the basket 
away, and went on with his work. 

As soon as the workmen had gone that eve- 
ning, however, he and his mother examined the 
strange find with a curiosity that can be imagined 
better than described. 

Beyond doubt, it was the old captain’s money. 
The leather bag contained fully two quarts of 
zold coins: English guineas, American eagles 
and half-eagles, and Spanish doubloons, proba- 
bly obtained at South American and Cuban ports 
on voyages to the northwest coast. One end of 
the bag contained silver coins, and in an old 
Manila envelope there was a package of state 
bank-bills. ‘The other bundles of papers were 
chiefly marine insurance policies, old contract 
papers and invoices of cargo. 

Tied up by itself was the will, drawn and 
witnessed in New London, Connecticut, in 
1851. It was a very brief document, and after 
bequeathing the homestead and five thousand 
dollars to Eunice Lovegood, directed that the 
remainder should go to the Beckwiths of 
Waynor, to be divided according to the law 
of the state, and named the judge of probate 
for the county as executor. 

The old man understood his nephews; and 
he appears not to have cared to make a more 
definite will in their favor. The law might 
divide it among them, for aught he cared, but 
he wished to remember little Eunice, his son’s 
widow. — 

And after all, there was not so very much 
money; not much, judged by modern stand- 
ards. Altogether, the gold, silver and bank- 
bills amounted to a little more than seventeen 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

There are those who, if they had found money 
under such circumstances, would have kept it 
and said nothing, claiming it as treasure-trove, 
or arguing that as they had bought the old 
house, whatever they found in it was theirs. 
But Tony Lovegood and his mother were not 
of that sort. Tony himself wished to call in 
two neighbors, as witnesses, and put it all in 
the hands of the judge of probate at once. 

But Eunice said, ‘‘No. The Beckwiths 
have waited twenty-two years, and they can 
wait a little longer. We will say nothing till 
we get our house done in November. Then 
we will give a Thanksgiving dinner and invite 
them all here. After dinner we will bring on 
the will and the money, and let them all see it 
and read the will. Perhaps then they will 
believe that we are not so very dishonest, after 
all.’’ 

Tony had some doubts about the propriety 
of this course; but to please his mother he 
consented. They put their find away in a safe 








a little speech. He alluded lightly and depre- 
catingly to the old quarrel over Captain Beck- 
with’s money, and said that now it had come 
to light, he hoped all hard feeling would be a 
thing of the past. He then gave a standing 
invitation to every one to make the old homestead 
the family headquarters from that time on. 

The young people shook hands on it, and the 
hatchet was buried forever, so far as they were 
concerned. 

The will and money were turned over to the 
judge of probate, and in due course—more than 
twenty-three years after his death—the lega- 
cies were distributed among his relatives as 
the old captain had desired. 
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“pO TELL ME HOW YOU LIKE MY HAT.” 








‘(Se T’ comes to five 
dollars and six- 
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John Watts, with a gig- 
gle that proved- highly 
contagious. 





counting in the plugged 
quarter,’’ announced 
Barney Welch, as he 
swept a pile of coin from 
the top of his desk into 
the box from which it had been emptied. The 
time was eight forty-five in the morning, and 
the scene was in the so-called ‘‘ungraded 
room’’ of the Hamilton School. This room 
was devoted to the instruction of certain boys, 
of varyingmages, who, from misfortune or fault, 
were outcasts from the regular grades. 

‘*That’s a good bit of money for the ‘odds 
and ends,’ as they call us, to raise.’’ 

“‘T’m thinking it’s more than any_other room 
puts into a present,”? said Tom Phelan, com- 
placently, ‘‘but then, there’s no other has got 
a teacher like ours.’’ 

‘“That’s true for you!’’ said Barney. ‘‘She’s 
a good one. She’s the only teacher that could 
ever stay in the room without sending some 
fellow up to the principal about once an hour. 
She’s never sent one yet. She’s got sand 
enough to be boss without any help. But she 
treats us right, and she can feel for a fellow when 
he’s down on his luck. When the cop brought 
me back last term, after I’d played hooky two 
days, she never threw it in my face once, but 
took hold to help me make up what I’d lost. 
She didn’t even ask me not to do it again, but 
you can chalk it right down I never will. 

‘*The other day she says to me, ‘Barney,’ 
she says, ‘if you keep on, you’ll soon be all 
right to go into the seventh grade.’ And I said, 
‘If that is so, Miss Allard, I think I’ll have to 
be letting upa bit.’ But say, what are we going 
to get her with the money.? Speak quick, now, 
for she’ll be back here any minute. 

‘*If you can’t think of anything,’’ he hurried 
on, in his anxiety to forestall other suggestions, 
**I’d like to show you something that.I’ve had 
my eye on. It’s at Mrs. Cohen’s store on 
Fore Street, and it’s marked seven dollars, but 
likely we can beat her down. You’ll like it, 
and so will the teacher. Whist! She’s coming 
now! 

**Let’s all go round there at noon and take a 
look at it,’’ he added, in a hoarse whisper, as 
the boys scattered to their seats, and he thrust 
the box into his desk. 

At noon the matter was easily settled. 

“Just clap your eye on that!’’ exclaimed 
Barney, as he marshaled his mates in front of 
Mrs. Cohen’s windows; and the boys, after an 
admiring gaze, promptly ratified their leader’s 
choice. Then all filed into the shop, and after 
considerable haggling, succeeded in making the 
purchase at their own terms. 

School would not close for the Christmas 
holidays until the next day, but the boys could 
not wait. So it was in accordance with a care- 
fully laid plan that one of the pupils of the 
ungraded room was absent from his place at 
the opening of school that afternoon. 

‘*Where is Barney ?’’ asked Miss Allard. 

‘*Maybe he’s playing hooky again, ’’ suggested 








**That will do!’’ said 
the teacher, sternly. ‘‘I 
don’t believe it, and if 
it were true it would 
be nothing to laugh at. 
I am surprised —’”’ But here Barney entered. 

**You are late, Barney,’’ began Miss Allard ; 
but she stopped abruptly as her eyes fell on 
something that he carried in his hand. 

“‘T am that,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but I have 
brought my excuse. Here it is, Miss Allard. 
It’s a trifling Christmas present that the boys 
of your room are giving you. And it’s a merry 
Christmas we wish you, and may you live to 
have a hundred of ’em, and still be looking as 
fine as you do to-day !’’ 

And with his best bow and an air of relief 
Barney handed his teacher a large bandbox. 

A- murmur of applause greeted the per- 
formance, but it quickly subsided as the teacher 
opened the box. Then, as she removed the 
wrappings of tissue-paper and brought Mrs. 
Cohen’s masterpiece to view, a grin of supreme 
delight spread over every boyish face. 

For one bad moment Miss Allard stood 
speechless, staring at the object before her, and 
in imagination picturing herself arrayed in a 
hat of red velvet, profusely decorated with pink 
roses, and with an extremely improbable white 
bird perched unsteadily on the brim. 

However, her presence of mind did not long 
desert her, and she made a little speech, express- 
ing her thanks for the good feeling that had 
prompted the gift. But when she intimated 
that such a gorgeous hat would have to be kept 
for some special occasion, there was a decided 
protest from the boys. 

‘*We want you to wear it to school!” they 
cried ; and one of them added, ‘‘It isn’t too fine 
for you to wear every day!’’ 

And after that she could see no escape. 

Miss Allard wore a thick veil over her hat 
when she rode down-town the next morning; 
but when she left the car for her short walk to 
the Hamilton School she removed the veil, and 
went bravely along with the hat in full view. 

Turning a corner, she encountered a gray- 
haired gentleman, who stopped at sight of her. 
This was Doctor Bell, chairman of the school 
committee and her family physician and friend. 

**Good gracious!’’ exclaimed the doctor. 
**Good morning, I mean,’’ he hastily corrected, 
trying to transfer his gaze from the top of her 
head to her fresh young face. 

At sight of the doctor’s embarrassment Miss 
Allard quite lost her own, and she said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘Do tell me how you like my hat. I see 
that you are looking at it.’’ 

“*Well,’’ he began, slowly. 

‘*Tell me,’’ she interrupted, in mock alarm, 
“is it on straight?” 

‘*Well, I think so,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But if 
you will excuse me for saying so, my dear, I 
wonder that it is on at all.’’ 

At that the girl laughed merrily, and then 
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told with all appreciation the story of her 
Christmas present. 

‘*The boys meant well, of course,’’ said the 
doctor, laughing in turn as she concluded, 
**but bless me, you can’t wear that hat!’’ 

“Oh, but I am bound to wear it,” she said. 
**T wouldn’t, for the world, have them know 
that their gift was not acceptable. Thos: 
boys, who, I was told by the other teachers, 
would make my life miserable, have done 
their best to please me. There isn’t a bette: 
class in the school. And when I think how 
happy they were over that gift yesterday, and 
how much it really meant to them, I want t 
cry instead of laugh. It is a beautiful gift, 

doctor, because of the feeling that went wit! 
it. And I would wear this hat to pleas 
them if it were even more ridiculous tha: 
it is—if such a thing were possible,’’ and 
bidding Doctor Bell good morning, Miss 
Allard went on her way. 

**That girl has the stuff that heroes and 
martyrs are made of,’’ soliloquized the doc 
tor as he walked along, ‘“‘but I am afrai 
that she will break down under that hat.’’ 

‘That afternoon a note from the principa! 
was brought to Miss Allard’s room. Afte 
reading it, she said, ‘‘Mr. Banks wishes m 
to assist him in his office for an hour or su 
and he says that I may assign you son 
work to do and leave you for that time. 
This is really quite a compliment to you, 
for it shows that Mr. Banks thinks thai 
you can be trusted. Of course you will 
not disappoint him or me.’’ 

But the boys did not have to stand the 
test long, for shortly after Miss Allard had 
left them the door opened and Doctor Beil 
walked in. 

‘‘Oh, that is all right,’’ he said, when 
the teacher’s absence was explained to him. 
**1’ll just step in a minute and see what you 
aredoing. No, Rover, you can’t come!’’ he 
added, addressing some invisible companion. 

But hardly had he seated himself before 

some strange sounds from the hall attracted 
attention. 

“‘Young man,”’ said the doctor, in his most 
leisurely manner, ‘‘will you oblige me by step- 
ping to the door and seeing if by chance my 
dog is in any mischief? He followed me down 
this afternoon, and I left him in the hall.’# 

Barney Welch, the boy addressed, hastened 
to the hall, and returned in a moment in great 
excitement. 

‘Indeed, he’s in mischief !’’ he cried. ‘‘Ile’s 
some way got hold of the teacher’s new hat 
that we’ve just been presenting to her, and it’s 
a wreck entirely that he’s made of it already. 
I can’t get it away from him, sir!’’ 

There were exclamations of dismay from the 
boys, although they kept their seats; but the 
doctor rushed into the hall, whence he soon 
returned, bearing the mangled remains of a hat, 
and followed by a handsome terrier, whose tail 
was wagging briskly in friendliness and glee. 

“Well, this is a pretty piece of work!’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘And you say it was your present 
to your teacher? Rover, you rascal, beg these 
young gentlemen’s pardon instantly |” 

And the dog at once sat up to ‘‘beg,’’ with 
an air of abject grief that set the boys to laugh- 
ing in spite of their distress. 

‘I am responsible for that dog’s doings,”’ 
continued the doctor, ‘‘and I must make the 
loss good so far as money can do it. I could 
pay Miss Allard for the hat, but no doubt 
she valued it chiefly because it was your gilt. 

**On the whole, it seems to me,’’ he continued, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that it would be better for me 
to pay you, and let you get her another present. 

**T don’t know how much the hat cost, but I 
am willing to pay damages to the amount of ten 
dollars, if you will let it go at that. Is that 
satisfactory, so far as you are concerned ?”’ 

**Yes, sir!’’ came the reply, in chorus. 

“Then why not buy another present this 
afternoon ?’” 

“There was another quite swell-looking hat 
at Mrs. Cohen’s,’? said Barney. ‘‘But it 
couldn’t touch this one for style,”” he added. 

“‘That is just it,’’ said the doctor. ‘\ou 
might not hit Miss Allard’s fancy with another 
hat. The fact is, we fellows can never be sure 
of a lady’s taste in millinery. Why not tr) 
something else? Let me see. A good book is 
always acceptable; or what do you think of a 
nice work-box ?’” 

The boys made no objections, out of respect 
to their visitor, but they showed a lack of 
warmth toward these suggestions, whic! in 
truth, had been offered without much e)ihu- 
siasm. 

‘Or probably you prefer something wea! ::Lle, 
so to speak. A handsome umbrella, ow? 
Or,’’ and the doctor’s tone took on some 
animation, ‘‘how would a piece of jewel! 

Not a watch, of course—a good one wo! 
expensive; but if you could think of son 
that would be not merely for ornament— 
thing that she would wear every da) 
would have to use in order to do her wo! 

“Glasses !’’ exclaimed one of the boys 
answering a conundrum. 

‘Well, there! Why isn’t that a good i 2: 
said the doctor, beamingly. ‘‘And I }:ppe? 
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to know that Miss Allard needs new on¢ 
in fact, got a prescription for some th: 
day, but she hasn’t bought them yet. | 
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could give you the glasses now—in a gold frame 
and with a gold chain. They would cost just 
ten dollars—and I know she’d like them. What 
do you say to this suggestion, boys ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s all right!’? came the answer, 
in tones of restored cheerfulness. 

“Very well. Then you might choose 
one of your number to do the errand 
right now. I hear Barney Welch’s name 
mentioned. Is it your minds that he serve 
you? It isa vote. Barney, just ran down 
to Carter’s, tell him what you want, hand 
him this bill, and I think he’ll have the 
glasses for you. They’re lenses that he’s 
likely to have in stock.’’ 

In fifteen minutes Barney was back with 
eye-glasses and chain. 

‘Mr. Carter seemed to know right off 
what I wanted, sir,’’ he said. 

‘*And now,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘perhaps I 
had better be going. Miss Allard will proba- 
bly be back soon, and you can have another 
presentation. You will have to explain that 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








it, carrying knives and baskets for cutting up| that a tiny bird, with a body no bigger than | shoulder, but hold it out in the right hand, as 


and carrying home the meat. 

The small animals are usually caught by 
being induced to run through little 
alleys between two rows of sticks 
driven into the ground. In their 
movements they throw a trigger, 
which lets a small log or chunk 
drop on their backs. 

Civets, mongooses, porcupines 
and small rodents are killed in this way, 
but most of the catch in this kind of 
trap consists of the big forest rats, many 
of which measure thirty inches from nose 
to tip of tail. 

Boys go on camping expeditions to parts 
of the forest where these are plentiful, 
and trap them and dry them over the fire 
to obtain a supply of dried meat for times 
when game is searce. 

In a number of different kinds of traps 
or snares the essential parts are a noose 
and a bent stick, so fixed as to tighten the 





an accident happened to the hat, but if you 
can avoid mentioning me in connection with 
the matter, I shall be much obliged.’’ 

Doctor Bell took his departure. But that 
evening he was accosted by a newsboy, who, 
on inspection, proved to be Barney Welch. 

**We had a fine time presenting the glasses,’’ 
heannounced. ‘‘The teacher was that surprised 
she hardly knew what to say; but when she 
come to, she seemed to like them most as well 
as she did the hat.’’ 

‘*Did she ask any questions ?’’ inquired the 
doctor. 

‘*No, sir, not then,’’ replied Barney, with 
some hesitation. ‘‘We told her there had been 
an accident, and her hat had got chewed up, 
and we were making bold to give her something 








else instead. But later she asked, sudden like, 
if Doctor Bell had ealled. And some fellow 
speaks up, and says, ‘Yes, he’s been here, 
but he’s gone—him and his dog.’ And she 
said no more, but she looked a bit queer. 
We weren’t meaning to give you away, nor yet 
your dog. But I’m thinking she had her 
thoughts. She’s just that cute, you know!’’ 
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R ny HE necessity that is ‘“‘the mother of 
invention’? has never worked very 
strongly on the minds of the people of 

the Guinea forest. 

Most things that we think necessaries they 
care nothing for. But animal food is with 
them a necessity, and the desire for it has 
sharpened their wits. 

The eraving for meat and plans for getting it 
seem to absorb a large part of their thoughts. 
Whenever they see tracks in the forest, they 
think of meat, and whenever they hear a big 
bird passing overhead, they say, ‘‘There flies 
soup.’” 

Vegetable food can be got without much 
thought or effort, bat it is not so with animal 
food. 

The dark forest, with densely tangled vines, 
affords an unequaled hiding-place, in which 
even elephants can live and be rarely seen, and 
smaller animals can hide perfectly. 

The simplest device for getting the meat that 
roams the forest is that of pitfalls dug along 
the forest paths. These catch, occasionally, a 
buffalo, often the little forest antelopes, but 
principally the red, long-eared wild hogs of the 
country. 

The pits are often covered and well concealed 
with dead leaves laid on a framework of rotten 
sticks. 

Once the writer unintentionally experimented 
on the sensations of the hog falling into the 
pit by treading on such a 
covering, and immediately 
finding himself in a hole 
eight or nine feet deep. 

The pit was so narrow, 
however, that it was not 
difficult, by bracing back 
and knees against opposite 
sides, to work upward, and 
come out none the worse 
except for a good rubbing 
with red clay. The quad- 
ruped could not get out in 
that way. 

In the Guinea forest 
traps are made in great 
variety, suited to catch 
many sorts of animals and 
birds. 

Even the elephant is 
killed by a sort of trap, 
consisting of a large iron 
spear-head inserted in the 
of a small log, and hung point downward 
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fron the limb of a tree over the elephant trail. 

ihe log is secured above by a vine rope, in 
Such a way that the passing elephant, in push- 
ins aside the bushes along the path, throws a | 
- ‘er and lets the log drop. When one has 
ee 


! wounded, whole villages turn out to track 


noose when freed by a trigger. 

These may be made large and strong 
with a bent sapling and a noose of the 
toughest vine, and then they sometimes catch 
Sir Leopard himself. When a leopard dies 
there is great rejoicing, not only because he is 
the enemy of man and beast, but also because 
he is considered good meat. 

With small bent-stick snares the boys catch 
a good many birds. When set on the ground 
these snares are baited with white ants strewed 
round. Although so many kinds of birds and 
animals are caught, there are some that can be 
obtained only by shooting. No kind of ape or 
monkey is ever trapped. 

In these days guns have become common in 
this as in all parts of Africa, although the 
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BUT NO ROD COULD STAND THE STRAIN 


|the first joint of a man’s finger, 








is brought 
down at twenty yards. 

The natives first learned to be hunters with 
this little crossbow, and even now, when they 
aim a gun, they do not place the butt against the 
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AR up in the cafion of the 

Salt River in Arizona a 

giant waterfall thunders in 
solitude. Below it, when the river 
is high, a mighty whirlpool swings 
round and round, slow and solemn on 
the outer edge, faster and faster toward 
the middle, ending in a dimpling suck- 
hole in the center, down which all 
floating things are suddenly drawn, to 
bob up far below, where the under- 
current enters the river channel. 

Late in the afternoon of a spring day 
Jim Haley and his partner, Billy Good, were 
riding along the Salt River trail, looking for 
cattle. It was after a great storm in the moun- 
tains, and the whole rush of a spring freshet 
was boiling over the falls. Below swirled the 
whirlpool, more than an acre in extent, placid 
and slow, yet holding all things that floated into 
its grasp. As the cowboys stopped their horses 
to gaze upon it, Jim Haley saw a great fin, almost 
a foot across, rise slowly out of the water and 
sink again. It was the 
tail of a Colorado River 
salmon, or bony-tail, one 
of the gamiest fishes that 
swims. At the sight of 
it Jim was seized with a 
desire to fish. 

By the side of the 
whirlpool lay the rib of 
a giant cactus, long and 
stout as any bamboo rod. 
In his saddle-bags Jim 
had hooks and a heavy 
line. Fastening his line 
to the cactus rib, he 
placed a chunk of fresh 
beef on his hook and 
threw it out into the 
whirlpool—but with no 
results. Presently Billy 
Good grew uneasy. 

‘‘Say, Jim,’’ he cried, 
above the thunder of the 
falls, ‘‘I’ll go up by the 
willows yonder and make 
camp! When you get 
tired of fishing, come on 
up and have some fried 
bacon.’’ 

**All right,”’ said Jim. 


grease and I’ll do the 
rest. 
fish for supper, or bust.’? | 

Leaving his horse on 
the trail, Jim went down 
nearer to the edge of 
the whirlpool and threw 
out his bait once more. 
Hardly had it touched 
bottom when a great 


arms are of such old-fashioned and cheap con- | bony-tail seized the hook and rushed off with 
struction as the civilized powers allow to be | the bait. 


sold to the Africans. 


But the Bulu learned to be expert hunters | could stand the strain. 


long before they had guns. 


The little crossbow with palm-leaf-stalk | hands. 


Jim braced his feet and held fast, but no rod 
The cactus rib bent 
| almost double, then snapped short off in his 
Suddenly set free, the bony-tail tore 


arrows was and is a weapon not at all to be | madly round the whirlpool, towing the broken 


despised, especially when the tiny arrows have 
their tips poisoned with the mashed seeds of 
Strophanthus, obtained from pods which look 
like those of the milkweed. 


This weapon is still in use, and is sometimes | 
although | 


actually more effective than a gun, 
the little arrows are not very much larger 


pole above him. Nowhere was the pool deep 


|enough for him to submerge the pole, and at 
| times Jim could almost reach it with a long 
| stick—almost, but not quite. 


than knitting-needles or much heavier than | 


straws. 

The writer has seen a chimpanzee in a tall 
tree, over one hundred feet from the ground, | 
shot with these little arrows, and its skin 
pierced by their poisoned points so that it} 
dropped down dead two hours after, while the 
slugs shot from such guns as the natives carried 
wholly failed to reach it. 

The bow part of the crossbow is not more 
than two feet long, but very stiff, so that a 
special contrivance is required for stringing it. 
The string is of remarkably strong fiber, obtained 
from the bark of a creeper. 


string is drawn back into the notch by the hands 
and the knee, a little arrow is placed a few 
inches in front of the string and held in place 
by a bit of beeswax, the stock is held out at 
arm’s length and aimed. 





Then, by pressing the two halves of the split | 


stock together, the string is thrown out of the 
notch with a snap and the little arrow flies to 
its mark. 

The huntsman’s aim is sometimes so true 


| ate rush out across the whirlpool. 
When the crossbow is about to be used, the | 


The longer Jim reached and strained for it 
the more exasperated he became, and at last he 
threw down the stick and began to take off his 
clothes. He was not an expert swimmer, but 
he was determined to get that pole, even if he 
had to brave the whirlpool. So he waded out 
into the shallow water and angled again and 
| again with his long stick, trying to catch the 
| floating pole as it whipped to and fro before 
him. But by some perversity the bony-tail 


| always managed to keep just beyond his reach, 


and at last he lost all patience and plunged 
boldly into the current. With a few strokes he 
reached the cactus rib and turned back to shore. 

But at that moment his troubles began. As 
the line came tight the bony-tail made a desper- 
The jerk 
tore the pole from Jim’s hand, but he reached 
back and clutched it once more. Having laid 
his hand to the plow, so to speak, Jim Haley 
would not turn back. He had come out for 
that bony-tail, and he meant to bring him 
ashore or know why not. 

The next moment he knew. The monster, 
maddened by the pull of the line, raced straight 
out across the swirling waters. Before he could 


| Jet go Jim was in the midst of the whirlpool— 


too far from shore to swim back, caught in 


**You fry out the bacon | 


I’m going to have | 


they would a bow. The crossbow is very simple 
of construction, as the accompanying figure 
| shows. Any. American boy of a mechanical 
}turn could make one, and would find it the 
source of much entertainment. 


THE BONY-~TAIL 





the drag of the terrible dimpling 
suck-hole. He could do nothing 
but hold on and wait. With the swift 
energy of a tugboat, the bony-tail 
towed him through the lessening cir- 
cles, making for the opposite shore. 
Saved from the inner whirlpool, Jim 
resolved at the first opportunity to cast 
loose from the pole and try to swim to 
land. 

But at the moment that the line 
slackened and he threw the cactus rib 
from him, Jim felt the tangle of the 
line about his feet, and the rush of the fish for 
the deep water. Then as he struggled to kick 
his feet loose the line was suddenly jerked taut, 
the pole whisked under water and stopped 
short. Jim Haley was caught by both legs, 
caught by his own line, and at the mercy of 
the maddened fish. 

Like a bob-cork the bony-tail dragged him 
out across the waters, and at the realization of 
his helplessness, Jim raised his head and cried: 

“Billy! Help!’ 

But the roar of the falls drowned his voice; 
and Billy sat placidly by the fire, trying out 
bacon grease to fry the fish. 

As if bent upon drowning him at once, the 
great fish made rush after rush, and at each 
wrench Jim’s head went under water, and he 
fought his way up with a gasp. 

‘*Billy! Help!’’ he cried again; and at the 
agony in the ery his horse on the trail shied 
and snorted—but Billy could not hear. 

In the shallow water the bony-tail paused 
again for a moment, and Jim wrenched his legs 
apart, trying to break the line, fighting with 


the desperation of one who faces death. The 
cord cut deep into his ankles; he strained 
every muscle to part it, but in vain. Once 


more the bony-tail surged at the line and raced 
out across the swirling deep. 

‘*Billy!”’? eried the drowning man, and the 
terror of death raised his voice almost above 
the sullen thunder of the falls. 

By the fire Billy Good raised his head and 
listened for a moment—but all was still. The 
call that might have reached him had been 
‘choked. Jim’s head disappeared beneath the 
water—and when he struggled up he was too 
weak to cry again. 

But the agony of that last choking ery proved 
too much for Jim’s horse, Buck, waiting so 
patiently on the trail. As a well-trained cow- 
| pony, he had been taught never to take a step 
from the spot where his master threw down the 
| bridle reins. Three times he withstood the 
| fright, but when the last cry choked and stopped 
| short, he forgot his training and fled. He rushed 
| into Billy Good’s camp at a mad gallop. 
| Then Billy Good understood. Without touch- 
| ing the stirrups, he leaped into the saddle and 
spurred Buck back toward the whirlpool. There 
he saw Jim Haley, still fighting against death 
in the flood. 

“Hey, there, Jim!’’ he 
this rope when I throw it!’’ 
| But not a word could Jim reply. 
| and round with the current, 
the stubborn fish, he floated, struggling feebly 
to hold his head above water. On shore Billy 
Good rode along the edge of the pool and shouted. 
He whirled the loop of his riata; but the dis- 
tance was too far. With the rawhide rope once 
wetted he could not again throw it true, and 
although it seemed so helpless a thing to do, he 
stood on the shore and waited. Once more, out 
of the swirl, the tired fish labored toward him, 
but as it neared the shore it stopped. 

“Now, Jim!’’ he cried. ‘‘Put your arm 
through this loop!’’ 

Round and round whistled the rope. 





shouted, ‘*‘ Catch 


Round 
still dragged by 


Then 


the loop shot out over the swirling water. On 
that throw depended Jim Haley’s life. One 


arm rose feebly above the water. The rope 
settled with a splash, and the next moment 
drew tight below his shoulder, He was saved. 

Slowly, slowly the faithful Buck pulled on 
the riata, dragging his master from the whirl- 
pool. As the limp body emerged from the water 
Billy Good leape? from the horse and ran to him. 

“T’ve most dragged you in two, Jim,” he 
said, raising his partner’s head, ‘‘but I had to 
do it. Great snakes! What you got tied to 
your feet here ?’’ 

He seized the line and pulled with all his 
strength. As the bony-tail, more than four feet 
in length, came floundering out of the water a 
weak smile flickered on Jim Haley’s lips. 

‘*Whale,’’ he said. And then, for all the 
easy banter of his joke, he fell back and fainted 
away. After that, when he fished for bony- 
tail, Jim Haley always tied his line to a tree. 
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THE FIRST “ ROGERS GROUP." 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Spat of the beef-packers’ strike, it is 

worthy of note that when the cow jumped 
over the moon—the time meat was the highest 
—the little dog was the only one that laughed. 
|! you should ask the average boy or girl what 

are the shortest days in the year, he would 
say those which precede the opening of school 
in September. The last two weeks of vacation 
seem to be only fourteen hours long instead of 
fourteen days. 


n these arid weeks it is interesting to know 

that the head of the irrigation department in 
Washington has reported that twenty-five million 
dollars are available for irrigation work in the 
West during the current year. For that sum a 
lot of water can be stored for use in the dry 
season next year. 


(So buttons, which will be plentiful 
in a few weeks, will be rare curiosities to 
the grandsons of those who will make a collec- 
tion of them this year. An exhibition of all 
the different party badges used in the cam- 
paigns of the past hundred years would be 
interesting indeed. 


year the Woman’s Board of Missions con- 
nected with the American Board sent five 
hundred pairs of spectacles to Eastern lands, 
where eye troubles are common and spectacles 
are expensive, and more than a thousand addi- 
tional pairs are now onthe way. ‘‘ The heathen 
in his blindness’’ owes much to the generosity 
of Americans. 


N* a few of the many boys who will enter 
college next month will have misgivings as 
to their financial ability to complete the course. 
For all such boys the case of Senator Fairbanks 
may be an incentive. He began his college 
course with forty-one dollars, which he had 
earned by farm-work; and he earned enough 
more to carry him through comfortably. And 
boys who prefer a Democratic exemplar, or 
who must forego college, may look to ex-Senator 
Davis. Although he is rich now, he began life 
as a farm boy, and made his own fortune. 
member of the Junior Philatelic Society 
writes to the London Times a note of warn- 
ing to amateur stamp-collectors, with regard to 
forgeries of early Japanese stamps. There has 
always been a large quantity of the spurious 
issues on the market, but the present interest 
in the war is responsible for an enormous 
increase. ‘The forgeries are manufactured in 
Japan, are sold on the ocean liners in the far 
East, and are also exported to Great Britain 
and America. The safe rule, as in all pur- 
chasing, is to resort to reputable dealers only. 
agic circles did not go out with the days of 
superstition. The holders of a railway 
concession in China have drawn a circle about 
Canton across which no foreign railway may 
pass without their consent. It is simply a belt 
line of railway on the outskirts of the city, 
with branches running to the suburbs. The 
French and English holders of railway conces- 
sions must make terms with the Americans 
before they can lay their tracks across the belt 
line. In the United States the courts usually 
make short work of such obstructions, but the 
magic is likely to work in China for several 
years yet. Meantime the French and English 
railway men are admiring the alertness of 
their competitors from this country. 
wenty-six thousand troops will participate 
in the army manceuvers at Manassas, Vir- 
ginia, next month. Of this number more than 
twenty thousand will be militia from the 
‘Eastern and Southern States, who will go into 
camp with the regular army to learn how to 
codperate with it. A tract of land fifty square 
miles in extent has been secured, and the 
soldiers will be moved over it in mimic war. 
The militiamen of a few Western States went 
into camp with part of the regular army in 1902 
and 1903, and it is the purpose of the War 
Department to give to the national guard in each 
state an opportunity to learn the methods of the 
national army. Indeed, the new army law 
passed last year provides for a uniform system 
of organization and management for both the 
state and national troops. When this is secured 
there will be an army of about two hundred 
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COMPANION. 





thousand men drilled and equipped ready for 
service whenever needed, as there are about a 
hundred and thirty-five thousand state troops 
and about sixty thousand regulars. 
ere is a lesson for conductors of newspapers 
who fancy that anything sensational, 
whether true or false, whether probable or 
improbable, is ‘‘news’’ that should be printed. 
The Washington correspondent of a border-state 
newspaper once wrote an article reflecting 
severely upon a partizan opponent. Having 
been convinced that the charge was false, he 
made a complete acknowledgment of his mistake 
as soon as possible, and asked that the editor 
place the correction in as prominent a place 
as the original error. This was done. In a 
few days the correspondent received a letter from 
an old reader of the newspaper, Which ran 
something like this: ‘‘I have long believed most 
of what you have written, because your ideas 
seem to agree pretty well with mine; but after 
what you have recently done, you cannot write 
anything, sir, that I will not believe!’’ The 
letter has been framed, and hangs in the corre- 


spondent’s office. 
& © 


COUNTRY STYLE. 


Health and happiness and tan 
Are best fashions for a man. 
James Buckham. 
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THE GRAND ARMY. 


nee every year the soldiers of the Civil 
() War who still survive are accustomed 

to gather somewhere for their national 
encampment. Three days are given to reunions 
and business meetings anda parade. This prac- 
tice has continued so long that it has become 
an old story in all the northern half of the 
country; for the Grand Army has encamped 
both in Maine and in California. 

It is an old story in one sense, but a perennially 
new one in other senses. This year, for the 
third time, the Grand Army held its encamp- 
ment in Boston, the home of The Companion. 
The city was decorated, of course, and unusually 
crowded. ‘There were blue uniforms and black 
soft hats everywhere. The same white-haired 
men marched ‘in the parade, a little stiffer in 
the knees and somewhat fewer in number, and 
they were cheered from end to end of the route. 
But there was nothing new about any of these 
things. 

Yet the encampment as a whole did produce 
—it always produces—something new and fresh : 
a rebirth of patriotism, a reacknowledgment of 
the debt due to these men, a new perception of 
what the war cost them. 

No one can watch the parade of the veterans 
without seeing that the vast majority of those 
in line are men in moderate circumstances. 
They consider themselves fortunate indeed that 
they are able to be present at all. Thousands 
of their old comrades, they will tell you, could 
not come because of the expense. 

Here is the new lesson which the encampment 
teaches, or the old lesson which it constantly 
repeats—the lifelong sacrifice of the men who 
fought and lived, as well as the short but 
complete sacrifice of those who died. 

The war ruined the chances of financial suc- 
cess for tens of thousands of soldiers, who, if 
they had been more selfish and less patriotic, 
would be richer to-day in the goods of this 
world; but how infinitely poorer both they 
and we should be in things which wealth 
cannot measure or money buy! 
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JOHN ROGERS. 


uperficial critics would doubtless deny the 
S title of sculptor to the creator of the 

‘* Rogers groups,’’ but there are other 
persons who consider John Rogers a great 
artist. Probably neither estimate is correct, 
and yet each opinion contains some truth. 

Rogers, who died recently, occupied a peculiar 
place in American art and American life. Born 
in Salem, Massachusetts, and destined by his 
parents for a mercantile career, he got his 
artistic education at some pains and against con- 
siderable opposition. He soon found that he 
had no taste for classic art, but the homely 
country life about him appealed both to his 
head and to his heart. His first ‘‘group’’ that 
attracted attention was ‘‘Checkers up at the 
Farm,’’ executed in 1859 for a charity fair in 
Chicago. It won so much popular favor that 
he was encouraged to go on, and so came into 
being those familiar incidents in clay, always 
truthful, often humorous, and not infrequently 
pathetic. 

The possession of a ‘‘ Rogers group’’ has been 
the artistic ambition of many a home in which 
the simple, old-fashioned virtues were faithfully 
cultivated, and the attainment of that ambition 
gratified a healthy appetite. ‘‘Going for the 
Cows,’’ ‘‘The Favored Scholar,’’ ‘‘Fetching 
the Doctor,’”? ‘‘Coming to the Parson,’’ and 
others of these groups have given pleasure to 
more people than any other sculpture ever pro- 
duced in the United States, and done more to 
make people familiar with plastic art. 

A nation might easily have a greater artist 
who should be a less wholesome influence. 
Rogers was always simple, direct and honest. 
He found his inspiration in the life at his very 





elbow ; and what he saw he reported truthfully, 
with a touch of his own personality in the 
humor or sentiment with which he told his 
story. Something, indeed, of a greater art 
touched him during the period of the Civil War, 
and his ‘‘Picket-Guard,”’ ‘‘Union Refugees,’’ 
‘*Camp-Fire” and ‘‘One More Shot’’ are sacred 
to the members of many a Northern home. 
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IN THE HEART’S SHRINE. 


The shortest absence brings to every thought 
Of those we love a solemn tenderness. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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ALL-ROUND EDUCATION. 


t is a curious fact that the desire for physical 
| development for their children comes to 

many parents more slowly than that for 
intellectual development. It. is pretty well 
acknowledged now by everybody —from the 
illiterate immigrant to the ‘‘poor white’’—that 
‘*hook-learning’’ is a good thing for the chil- 
dren. But the schools in England meet the 
same opposition as those in America wHen they 
try to put the development of muscle on the 
same basis as that of memory. 

Many a school principal has listened to pro- 
tests substantially like that of the good woman 
who carried her views of education to the 
grammar-school teacher : 

‘*T want ye to teach me girl readin’, writin’ 
and ’rithmetic,’’ said she, ‘‘but she ain’t t’ larn 
anny more of this physical torture. If it’s 
jumpin’ she needs, I c’n teach her jumpin’ 
meself !’’ 

Presently we shall make good our return to 
the Greek system, which included music and 
gymnastics as essentials to education, and so 
produced a wonderfully balanced creature—with 
body, mind and spirit in such due proportion 
that no one could overtop the other. 

The professional athlete, the puny scholar 
and the religious recluse are each the result of 
the separation of one department of education 
from the others. The symmetrical man is the 
result of the well-considered union of all the 
departments. 

* © 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCES. 


hen the President summons a Cabinet 
W officer or two, with perhaps an outside 

expert, to discuss with him problems 
of administration, it is known as a “‘confer- 
ence,’’ and doubtless properly so. A conference 
at the White House is very much like a ‘‘talk’’ 
anywhere else. 

In many instances it is not desirable to make 
public the subject which has been under dis- 
cussion. This sets the reporters to guessing, 
much like the ‘“‘blind’’ player in the familiar 
household game, who, by the ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ 
answers to twenty questions, must find out 
where some article has been hidden. Although 
the persons who attend these conferences will 
often furnish no information, the observing 
reporters try to decide, from their wide know]l- 
edge of current events, the subject which would 
be most likely to call to the White House the 
exact group of advisers whose presence has 
been noted. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s appearance is sup- 
posed to signify a labor question, for he heads 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; the Attorney- 
General’s presence usually suggests a law prob- 
lem; Secretary Wilson’s, something concerning 
crops; Secretary Shaw’s, a movement in gov- 
ernment finance. Then the recognized experts 
of private life each stand for something—in the 
eyes of the reporter—as they approach the 
White House. 

Unfortunately for secret-keeping, there are 
no subterranean entrances to the White House, 
or other hidden means of access. Everybody 
who goes there passes in sight of the American 
public, through a corps of reporters never 
absent from the executive offices. The Presi- 
dent’s visitors may decline to talk, but they 
cannot help being seen. Even the names of 
everybody who takes dinner with him are by 
custom supplied to the doorkeeper, from whom 
they can be had by any inquiring newspaper 
writer. Everything connected with the presi- 
dential office is thus much in the light. 

Americans are usually intolerant of the official 
secret. They want to know what is going on, 
and they usually succeed. 


& & 


RUSSIA’S GREAT PROBLEM. 


© one was surprised when the news of 

the assassination of the Russian Minister 

of the Interior was flashed round the 
world last month. Whatever else was said, 
practically all who spoke or wrote of the event 
agreed that Monsieur Von Plehwe had met 
the fate which in Russia was the usual result 
of his policy and methods. 

The dead minister was a conservative, and 
believed in the gradual rather than the sudden 
change in Russian political institutions, and 
he used extreme measures for the suppression 
of the party of progress. The radicals were 





bitterly opposed to him, and charged him with | 
all the untoward happenings of recent years. | 
These charges have been widely circulated. | 
As they were almost as widely believed, his | 

















assassination was expected by those familiar 
with the methods of agitation in Russia. 

His taking off will not make Russia freer. 
It is more likely to delay the promulgation of 
reform decrees. And herein lies the pity of it. 

Russia is a great empire, the people of which 
are blindly groping for the light of representative 
institutions, and the Tsar and his ministers are 
guiding them with such wisdom as they possess. 
The grandfather of the present Tsar was on 
his way to sign a decree establishing a species 
of parliamentary government, when he was 
murdered by nihilists. His successor was per- 
suaded that the people were not yet ready for a 
parliament, and the decree was never signed. 
Monsieur Von Plehwe, when he was murdered, 
was at work on a plan for a parliament which 
he thought was suited to the state of Russian 
political development. It will take little argu- 
ment to convince the ruling powers that when 
assassination is the weapon of those who find 
themselves opposed to the government the tin« 
is not ripe for the establishment of a national 
legislature. 

The proper attitude toward Russia is that of 
sympathy—sympathy not only for the people 
who are suffering under the abuses inevitable 
in a corrupt bureaucratic government, but 
sympathy for the Tsar as well, who is strug- 
gling under a burden too heavy even for th« 
strongest. The Russians are men and our 
brothers, who must work out their own salva- 
tion as best they may. 
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THE PERILOUS HEIGHT. 


ry as we may to ignore the fact, the 

upward path toward wealth and social 

advancement is dangerous. The ticklish 
edge of the precipice is none the less giddy 
because it commands a wide vision. 

Conditions of life shift so rapidly for the 
individual that the severest strain is often put 
on character by their change. Here, for 
instance, is a man who, as cashier of a bank 
in a small town in one of the Middle States, 
supports his family comfortably on his salary 
of twenty-five hundred dollars a year. Some of 
his townsmen conceive the plan of developing 
an industry new to this country. A little stock 
in the new enterprise is offered to him in return 
for his services in managing the accounts of the 
business. As the scheme enlarges he discovers 
unknown resources within himself. In nine 
years he becomes the possessor of fifty million 
dollars. He controls men, establishes policies 
and influences legislation. 

But ‘‘climbing hath tickleness,’’ as Chaucer 
said five hundred years ago. Whocan insure the 
man and wife and sons and daughters against 
the perils of the way? Who can bar out vanity 
and extravagance and lawlessness and hard, 
cruel selfishness from that household, as burglars 
are barred out from treasure vaults? Who can 
keep simplicity and graciousness, sympathy 
and generosity enthroned in heart and home? 

No outward power can make safe the issues 
of life. From the successful man himself must 
come his salvation from the perils of his upwaul 
course. The measure of his responsibilities by 
his opportunities must be made by his own 
hand. If he scant the due, he will some day 
pay an arrears which will sweep away content 
and joy, even if fortune remain. 


* &* & 


hen the city of Delft decided recently to turn 

a churchyard into a public square it became 
necessary to remove the bodies buried there. 
Among the bodies was that of Karl Wilhelm 
Naundorf, a Potsdam watchmaker, who, during 
life, claimed to be the son of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette of France; in other words, tle 
missing dauphin. His claim was recognized by 
William II of the Netherlands, and when the body 
was removed the other day a large company of 
the old French aristocracy, including some of the 
Bourbons, was present. Naundorf was born on 
March 27, 1785, and when he died, in 1845, his coffin 
was adorned with a plate describing him as 
“Charles Louis, Due de Normandie,” the name 
and title of the dauphin. Several other men—one 
of them died in this country—also claimed the title 
after Louis XVIII, in 1815, had searched in vain for 
the body of the young prince, who, according to 
the records, died in captivity in the Temple in Paris 
in 1795. These men insisted that they had been 
taken away from the prison on the date of their 


supposed death, and were not abashed when tlic) 
were told that physicians had examined the body 
of the young prince in prison, and had officially 


declared that he had died of serofula. The tradi- 
tion that he did not die has had great vitality, au 
the living dauphin has appeared as the hero it! 
fiction more than once, and probably will agai! 

n Minnesota and the Dakotas large quantitics of 

flax are raised each year, and the seed furn 
cargo for many freight-trains. No use has 
made of the straw, however, and annually h«!! 4 
million tons of it are burned or allowed to *0l- 
Now one of the railroad companies whose ‘Ne 
runs through that part of the country has dec 
to lend its aid to the development of a spi! 
industry to utilize the fiber. Ropes, cor 's' 
toweling, oakum and carpets will be made ©: it. 
The straw should be worth about four dolli's 
ton to the farmer, if the scheme is successfu! 
the resultant increase of freight for the rai“), 
direct and indirect, will amount to about am 
dollars a year. cae 
ap ayy of Harvard and Yale wor *!* 

of the nine contests in the recent al 

meet in London between them and represent: 




















of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. The British 
students seemed to possess greater staying power 
than the Americans, as they won in the half-mile, 
the mile and the two-mile run. The Americans 
won the hundred-yard dash, the quarter-mile run, 
the hurdle-race, the high jump, the broad jump 
and the hammer-throw. As staying power is not 
to be despised, the American winners must not be 
too proud of their success in spurting for a few 
seconds. 
¢ ©¢ 


HE SOLVED THE PROBLEM. 


here is something singularly captivating to the 

imagination in the names of many of the old- 
time sailing vessels, coastwise and ocean-going, 
which once spread their white wings so plentifully 
against the blue skies and bright waters of the 
New England harbors. 

Who can help, at the mere sound of such names 
as the Lively Jane, the Lovely Peggy, the Laughing 
Lucy, the Modest Ann, the Constant Mary, the 
Three Fair Sisters, creating a mental picture of 
the sailors’ sweethearts so honored, in all the 
flower and freshness of their forgotten charms? 
Many, indeed, are the suggestions for the romancer 
hidden away in the brief compass of old shipping 
lists, preserved here and there in faded and 
tattered newspapers. Sometimes, too, one catches 
elsewhere an echo of their name and fame. 

In one old New England seaport there was, a 
few years ago, an aged seaman whose favorite 
tune among the many chanteys he was in the 
habit of humming as he went about the do- 
meStic chores of his tiny, solitary house was a 
scrap of refrain set to a taking air—all he could 
remember of a once popular sea song in honor of 
some fair unknown: 

Hey, the charming Sall 

Boston- bound who’d alts « ” 

Sally o’ the foam to my Sally safe at naene— 
And we’ll speed her home from Callao 

Perhaps the most curious story of any vessel 
named for a sweetheart is that pertaining to 
neither fishing craft nor merchantman, but to a 
little skiff, familiar in the long ago to the waters of 
Narragansett Bay. It was owned by the good 
elder of a little shore village, who for fifty years 
had persistently courted a shy maiden by the 
name of Rhoda Baker. So shy was she that often 
when he called she would not even see him. He 
would find the sitting-room empty, and the chair 
from which she had fled at the very moment of 
her “Come in” yet rocking by the window. 

At length Rhoda died, still a spinster, and her 
bereaved lover desired to honor her memory by 
bestowing her name upon his boat. But he en- 
countered a difficulty. Rhoda’s permission could 
not be asked, and since in life she had never 
accepted him, was it fair or courteous to her to 
dispense with it? He solved this problem of 
chivalry, and avoided the least shadow of pre- 
sumption, by naming the vessel, and painting the 
name in conspicuous black letters on the stern: 

Rhoda Wouldn't. 

e © 
A CHILD’S LEGACY. 


(= summer a little girl of five was sent to visit 
some cousins of her mother. The cousins 
were all grown people, none of them even young, 
and they dreaded the child’s visit. Not that they 
anticipated any trouble that she might make, but 
they feared that she might be homesick and lone- 
some in a house so strange to all childish ways. 

From the first hour, however, it was evident 
that the little maid was the possessor of a charm 
that made loneliness an unknown word. She had 
the friendly heart. She made friends with every 
one, from the minister to the milkman, and being 
friends meant of course that she was deeply inter- 
ested in everything that any of these delightful 
people did. 

Most of all, with a pretty loyalty that was irre- 
sistible, she was devoted to her cousins. Day 
after day through the two happy months she 
“helped” Cousin Mary cook delectable dishes, and 
Cousin Ellen dust the wonderful things in the 
parlor, and Cousin Henry feed the hens and pick 
berries. 

Long before she left it was an understood thing 
that she was to come back every summer. It was 
the last thing they called out to her when they 
waved good-by to the sunny little face at the car 
window—she was going home in the conductor’s 
care; of course the conductor was her friend at 
sight. 

They never saw her again. Quite suddenly, two 
months later, the beautiful little life was ended. 
That was what people said, but those who had 
kuown her knew that that was not true, even 
down here. This is what one of the cousins wrote 
the mother : 

“We are trying, all of us, not to grieve because 
the world seems empty without Lydia. Her spirit 
is still with us, touching every common task of 
every day. There was one sentence that was 
upon her lips constantly—it seems to me I can 
hear her dear voice saying it this minute—‘Can I 
help thee?’ Thee will understand, Rachel. We 
are as loving a family as most, I think, and we try 
to do our share of ‘helping’ in the world. But I 
know that our love is deepened, our desire for 
service more eager, the ‘Can I help thee?’ oftener 
ii our hearts because for two months we lived 
with thy beautiful child.” 
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ETHEL AT THE ZOO. 


( lg their way to the elephant-house, a writer 
~ in St. James’s Budget says, Ethel halted 
ruptly. 

!'d nearly forgotten!” she exclaimed. 
tel Some buns for the rhinoceros.” 
rhe rhinoceros doesn’t eat buns,” 


“Tmust 


said the 


hr ofessor. 
He will for me,” said Ethel, confidently. 
My dear,” said the professor, with a sage smile, 


is a matter of common knowledge that the 
‘hoceros, belonging as it does to the odd-toed set 
\ingulates, has a gnarled skin thickened so as to 
I ‘i Massive plates, which are united by thinner 
Portions forming flexible joints. Further, the 


r! 


*«uimal in question, although fierce and savage 
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when roused, is ‘a vegetable feeder. In fact, he 
may be said to be herbivorous.” 

“I don’t care!” said Ethel, 
animals in the Zoo eat buns.” 

“I can tell you three that don’t,” the professor 
placidly returned. 

“Tl bet a shilling you can’t— straight off,” 
challenged Ethel. 

“There is the electric eel, the cecropian silk- 
moth and the coconut-crab,” the professor in- 
stanced promptly. 

So Ethel paid for their tea then and there, and 
as they were leaving the tea-house for the elephant- 
house she bought some buns. 

“Now you'll see,” she said to the professor. 

And so he did. In the elephant-house the 
rhinoceros took his buns, not with the resignation 
of the captive beast, but joyfully. 

“I told you so,” said Ethel. 


defiantly. “All 
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AGENT OF HIS OWN DEFEAT. 


ne of the qualities which gave power to the 

late Senator Matthew S. Quay of Pennsylvania 
was a wonderful ability to judge human nature. 
An incident which the Brooklyn Eagle recounts 
illustrates the humorous side of Quay’s ability to 
turn men to his own uses. 
Beaver, a personal friend of Quay’s, was nominated 
for the governorship of Pennsylvania, a political 
writer for one of the Philadelphia papers went to 


Shortly before General | 





Harrisburg for an interview. He met Mr. Quay 
on the train. 


“What are you hunting this time?” 
Senator. 

“Oh, I’m going to interview General Beaver,” 
was the reply. 

“Is that so?” said Quay, thoughtfully. “Well, 
I wish you would take a note to him for me. 
would save my getting off the train there.” 

The newspaper man_ promised to do so. Mr. 
pe | borrowed his pad, wrote a few words on a 


asked the 


eet, folded it loosely, and addressed it on the | 


outside to General Beaver 
“Just ~~ that to him if you will,’ he said, 
handing it carelessly to the writer. “That is all 


I was going to say to him.” 


It | 


Ushered into the veteran’s office in Harrisburg, | 
the newspaper man asked General Beaver if he | 


would consent to an interview on the issues of the 
compe. 

Vith the pe test pleasure in the world,” was 
the ready rep 

“Before we gin, ” said the reporter, “I must 
give you this note from Mr. Quay, whom I met on 
the train.” 

General Beaver took the note and opened it. 
His face broke into a broad smile. 

“T have changed my mind,” he said. 
decided not to be interviewed to-day.’ 

Then as the joke grew upon him he laughed 
aloud. “Oh, this is too good to keep!” he cried, 
and handed the note to the reporter. 

It read: “Dear Beaver, don’t talk. Quay.’ 

Mr. Quay had assumed ‘that the news spaper man, 
being a gentleman, would not read the loosely 
folded note, and that he would give it to General 
Beaver before the interview to get it off his mind, 
and perhaps to impress General Beaver with his 
acquaintance with the “boss.” Quay had judged 
correctly, and the interview was not given out till 
he had had time to advise his candidate. 


“I have 
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A GUN HEARD ROUND THE WORLD. 


weet Lips,” the gun that is said to have 

swerved the tide of the American Revolution | 
and led to the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, has | 
recently become the possession of Mr. Ware, the | 
Commissioner of Pensions. 
of Darling Jones, a Southerner, who, as a sixteen- 
year-old boy, enlisted in the Continental service 
and fought for nine months, first in Colonel Shelby’s 
regiment from North Carolina, and afterward in 
Col. John Sevier’s regiment from eastern Ten- 
nessee. 


Jones carried the gun at the Battle of King’s 
Mountain on October 7, 1780, and, the story says, 
fired the bullet that killed Ferguson, the Tmajor 
who led the British forces. 

The death of the commander of the expeditior 
was the turning-point of the battle, and tha 
battle, with its score of three hundred Britons 
killed and wounded, and eight hundred and ten 
captured, was the turning-po nt of General Corn- 
wallis’s career. The expedition of Cornwallis was 
immediately checked, and 
quently effected. 

The gun is a long-barreled flint-lock, a clumsy 
and unsightly weapon, but it was effective at short 
range in those —— Jones, who lived at Jones- 

ro, Tennessee, died in 1848. He gave the gun to 
his son-in-law, William Dunean, who, in turn, 
— it to Frank Monteastle, in whose family 
t remained for many years. 


his capture subse- 
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TOO MANY DOGS. 


his story of Lincoln, which was related by the 

late Senator Harlan at an old settlers’ meeting 
at Mount Pleasant, lowa, seems to be a new one. 
Some politicians had called on President Lincoln, 
to urge the appointment of some of their friends 
to positions in a certain department. By way of 
refusal the President told the following story: 


“Gentlemen, the conditions in that department 
put me in mind of the time that a young friend 
and myself tried to court the two daughters of a 
pe _ppery widow living near our homes. The old 

mx yo a lot of hounds. 

We had not been in the house long before one 
of the hounds came into the room, and lay down 
by the fire. In a little while another one came to 
the door. He didn’t get in, for the old lady gave 
him a kick, saying: 

= — = of here! 
here no 

“We cone luded to court some other girls.” 


There’s too many dogs in 


THE DREADED ARTIST. 


he thought of possible cartoons cannot well be 
absent from the minds of men whom all the 
world knows. Mr. L. A. Tollemache, the author 
of “Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” tells—not in the 
book—a story which presents the statesman in an 
attitude not familiar in ordinary representations 
of the great man. 
One stormy day during one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
visits to Biarritz he walked from his hotel to call 


on Mr. Tollemache, who was amazed to see that 
Mr. Gladstone came without an umbrella. 


It was the property | 











Mr. Gladstone laughingly explained that if the 
high wind had happened to turn his umbrella | 
inside out, a picture of him in that forlorn plight | 
would have found its way into half the eand 
papers of Europe. 





The best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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he) FREE ~ AGENTS 
garden to grow a valuable 
McDOWELL qumnene GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 

erop. Hardy in U. Ss. and 

Go STAMPS 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Oo 





$2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 
Gl N S ENG: Large profits made ona small 
Canada. Send four centsand 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, 


plot of ground. Room in your 
get our booklet D. , telling all about it. Address, 
etc., and Album, only 10c.; 1000 





r| mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c.; 65 diff. U.s., 
y 100 diff. U.S.,50c. Agts. wtd.. 50%. New List Free. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 





New Fall Suits 


MADE TO 


onver DIO Up.. 


We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money. | | 


Every one likes our garments, our system and our methods. 
Old customers bring us new ones,and new ones send us others. 


We Send You Free 


Our New Fall and Winter Cata- 
l showing 120 New York's 
latest styles in Ladies’ Suits, Skirts 
and Jacl ets, — alarge assortment 
of d fabrics. 
From = Aw i and materials we 
help you to make selections for your 
ay We show you just how to 
our measures. 


e u 
Ret pt te it you. “We 





You Take No Risk 
Whatever. 


It is because we do ail we 
agree to do that we have reg- 
ular customers everywhere. 
Mrs. S. M. Minor, of 138 Mason 

St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
writes as follows: 

“My suit came within a _re- 
markably short time after 
sending my order, and is per- 
fectly satisfactory in fit, style 
and workmanship. I am so 
well pleased that have deter- 
mined to have you make all 
my garments hereafter.’ 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 





Tailor-Made Suits 10 to $35. 
New “‘ Loheneria” Suits, | to $35. 
Skirts in New Designs, 4 to $15. 
Fall and Winter Jackets, 10 to $25. 
Long Coats, Tourist Models, $12 to $25. 
Everything Made To Order. Nothing Ready Made. 


Our prices are unusually low because we purchase 
our materials in immense om antities and buy for cash, 
and we sell at wholesale prices direct to our customers, 
thereby saving them the retailer’s profit. 

ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
Write to-day for samples and new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue No. 48 — sent Free by return mail to any part of the 
United ‘States. Kindly mention the colors you prefer 
and we will select and send you a full assortment of 
just the samples you wish. A postal will bring them. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. Estab. 16 years. No Branches or Agents. 








Our Model House 
at St. Louis Fair 


exhibited in the Manufactures Building 
(Block 6-B), shows how to healthfully 
and uniformly warm a model, modern 
home. It also shows how simple and 
durable is the heating outfit, how little 
space it occupies, how and where the 
radiators may be most conveniently 
placed in the rooms, and how the 
radiators may be arranged and decorated 
to harmonize with and enhance the 
home furnishings, however artistic. 


Our model house, of Colonial architecture, is 
two stories high and basement, 40 feet long, 16 feet 
wide; all rooms are completely, modernly furnished 
and contain many suggestions for the home-builder. 
Visitors are made very welcome there. 


Obtain now a “‘protective policy”’ of insurance 
against = winter by buying 


ARICA pa | 


RADIATORS 


By equipping your house with Steam or Water 
Warming, the cost of the outfit is added to the real, 
——— value of the property. Our Boilers and 

adiators cannot wear out, nor is it possible for 
them to rust or corrode—they outlast the building. 
They are therefore a permanent, dividend-paying 
investment, not an expense —for they annually 
yield dividends in comfort, in added healthfulness, 
in household cleanliness, in safety—and make 
the property easier to rent or to sell, if necessary. 

Simple to put in OLD buildings —cottages to 
go-room ee disturbance to building 
or occupants. State kind and size of building you 
wish to heat, Valuable information and booklet 
(free). 


JMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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25¢.; | 
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[50 For Boys *[90 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


If your dealer cannot supply you. send price 
with size to us. and receive shoes by 

Send for _teturn mail prepaid 

Catalog. RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston. 


Spalding’s Official Football Guide 


For 1904. Edited by Walter Camp. 

This book is without a doubt the best Official Foot 
ball Guide that has yet been published. It contains the 
newly revised rules under which every game must 
be played, reviews of the games in the various sections 
of United States and Canada, scores of last season, 
All-America team, pictures of all the prominent te ame 
and many local ones, embracing thousands of pla 
It is in fact a complete encyclopedia of Footbal 
statistics. Price, 10 cents per copy. 


HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL. 
By Walter Camp. New Revised Edition. 

This book should be in the hands of every boy that 
feaire 8 to play football properly. If you area beginner 

will teach you all you want to know; if you arean 

- vert, it will teach you many points you will be glad 
to know. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 
Send for a complete list of books. SENT FREE. 

. GC. SPALDING BROS. New York, Boston, 
% Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Minneapolis, Phila- 
delphia, W ashington, Buffalo, Denve r, San Francisco, 
Kansas C ity, Montreal, Can., London, Eng 

















“The Effervescent” 





Sour promote Heartburn, 
Fermentation, Water Brash. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
“Cannot harm—can't help but help.” 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 
Druggists everywhere, 50c, & ®1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson &t., New Vork. 





THE 
DRY CHEMICAL 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Co. of N. ¥. Proprietors, 
Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands. 
General Sales Agents: 

POPE MANVFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL 


New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia Pa. 999 Arch St, 
Boston,221 Columbus Ave. Providence ,R. 1. 15 8nowSt. 
Washington, D. C,,819 14th Bt.,N. W 
San Francisco, Cal., 461 Mission St. 


Sent anywhere on receipt of 





Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


three dollars. 
‘ A | Hundreds of Upright™ Pianos 

returned from renting to be 
They include Steinways and twenty other 


disposed of at once 
Many cannot be distinguished from new 


well known makes 


et all are offered at a great discount 
Uprights as low as $100. Also beautiful 
New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine instru- ment at $240, fully 
equal to many $400 pianos. Monthly 


Write for list and 


payments accepted ae rates are low 
Pianos bear our 


particulars. You make a great saving 
guarantee. Illustrated Piano Book Free 


LYON & HEALY 


68 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 





Aids Digestion! 


‘Va 


HORSFORDS 
_ACID PHOSPHATE 


Why be a Dyspeptic? 
Good health is a 

duty you owe 

to your friends as well 


as Oe rself 




















THE GREAT ¢ 
PLAN 


BY NANCY 


e must not sigh a whole life through, 
A whole life through we may not smile; 
Our lot is just between the two, 
And each our part a little while ; 
The day of joy, the night of tears 
Give place to place along the years. 








Sunshine and shower for the world, 
Quiet and tempest, light and shade, 
Before one tiny leaf is curled, 
Before one dainty bud is made; 
Some days the storm and some the sun 
Till all the heavenward growth be done. 


There is no sign of dark or rain 

On the fair face of fruit and flower ; 
Yea, and no memory of pain 

To hearts in one glad triumph hour: 
But God Who saw the way they made 
Knows where the sunshine met the shade. 
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HOW FAITH CAME BACK. 


HE corn waved and the tall 
wheat began to turn from 
green to gold. The farmers 
gathered in the horse-sheds 
before the Sunday morning 
service and talked hopefully 
of the crop. Then they went 
inside and listened to the 
sermon, and returned home 

with feelings of comfort and of satisfaction. In 

that quiet, prosperous and upright farming com- 
munity, with corn still in the cribs and harvests 
hopeful, it was easy to believe God good. 

The heat grew. The day became sultry and 
the night was hot. The next day thick clouds 
shut in the hot air and reflected it back and 
forth from earth to sky, and as the day wore 
on the breathless calm grew oppressive. An 
hour before the sun went down there came a 
sudden darkness, and out of the west stalked a 
great whirling funnel, reaching from sky to 
earth. It came on with an ominous hum that 
intensified to a roar. In its track were desola- 
tion and terror. Night fell an hour before its 
time, and a fearful night it was. The black- 
ness seemed unnatural in its intensity, and the 
absence of familiar objects sent men groping, 
bewildered, through the wreckage of their own 
dooryards. 

Soon lanterns flickered, and little parties of 
men gathered to give assistance where it was 
needed. The rain beat upon them, and the 
lightning that now and then rent the darkness 
gave them momentary visions that struck terror 
to their hearts. Fences were gone, trees were 
uprooted or twisted off, crops were completely 
ruined, buildings were demolished or unroofed. 
Now and then a cry out of the blackness guided 
the searchers to where a neighbor lay imprisoned 
in the wreckage of his house, or crushed and 
suffering under a fallen tree. By noon the 
next day forty-three bodies had been recovered, 
and every house that was left standing was a 
hospital. 

When the farmers went forth after that awful 
night, and looked again on an earth so changed, 
a sudden and overpowering atheism came over 
their minds. Where was God? How could 
such things happen if God really lived and 
loved? During the next days this undefined 
and unuttered feeling swept through the whole 
community. It rose all unbidden and unex- 
pected, like the tornado itself, and like that 
desolating cloud, it swept over men’s souls, 
The minister, who had been with the searchers 
all night after the storm, and since then had 
gone from home to home, stood, within the 
space of two days, beside forty-three new 
graves, and heard women wailing and saw men 
sitting stolid and tearless. How could he make 
them believe that God was good? The words 
he sought to utter would not come at his 
bidding. -He read the promises of God, and 
poured out his heart in prayer. But his listeners 
sat stolid and tearless, or wept with a grief 
uncontrolled and uncomforted. 

But one great and pressing need was upon 
them all, and all who were alive and able gave 
themselves to meet it. There were wounded to 
be nursed and homeless to be sheltered and 
houses to be made habitable; and so the living 
members of the community joined in a new 
and closer brotherhood for service. Nor were 
they alone in this. From distant farms and 
from other communities came offers of help, 
and help without offers. Help came, more than 
could be used, food and raiment and labor. In 
the track of the storm sprang up and bloomed 
the seeds of unexpected kindness. A week 
before, every man had wrought for his own 
household and farm. Now there was labor 
and love for all. 

it was this that brought the reaction. The 
whole community felt it, and responded to it. 
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ini i i is li ith | and farther away. The raiders found the lights | crying. “A strange boy came into the yard and 
The minister felt it, and it opened his lips with a ge r away ie nian teat te erying. “A st inge boy came into the yard and 


a new message. Another Sunday came, and 
they gathered again in the little church. The 
steeple was gone and the windows were broken, 
and many seats were empty. But when the 
minister thanked God for human kindness that 
helped men to believe in the love of God, there 
was an outburst of grateful tears. The people 
had found again their faith in God. 
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" GRANDMOTHER’S CLOCKS. 


ong before the Western express had come 
within whistling distance of the Summer- 
ville station Uncle Charles declared he 
could hear the bells of grandmother’s clocks. 
“Haven’t heard ’em since I was a boy,” he said, 
“but I know how they’!l sound—all going together 
and every one of ’em right. I tell you, Lettie, 
you ought to have mother’s sense of time. You 
can’t even keep our mantel clock straight. Why, 
mother has a hall clock seven feet high and over a 
century old. Then there’s the ‘banjo’ clock in the 
dining-room, and the ‘sun’ in the kitchen—we call 
it the ‘sun’ because of a round hole in the door- 
picture to see the pendulum through. There are 
three or four others besides, and the way mother 
keeps them straight isa marvel. It must be the 
old wooden wheels. Nothing like them made 
nowadays!” 

Half an hour later grandmother greeted her 
home-coming flock at the door of the neat white 
farmhouse, and sent them to their rooms to pre- 
pare for a waiting dinner. 

“Hello!” said Uncle Charles, as he followed 
Aunt Lettie into the east chamber. ‘“There’s 
Uncle Hiram Doty’s old ‘bullfrog’ clock. Has a 
voice like a frog when ‘it’s getting ready to strike.” 

Mechanically he pulled out his watch and con- 
sulted it, then glanced again at the clock. He 
hesitated, then without comment stepped forward 
and set the clock half an hourahead, Aunt Lettie 
smiled, but said nothing. 

A little later, entering the kitchen, he beheld 
the “sun” ticking merrily in its accustomed place. 
Uncle Charles compared with his_ watch. 
Grandmother was out of the room. Stealthily he 
opened the clock door and moved the hands back 
twenty minutes. 

Dinner had hardly begun when from east cham- 
ber and kitchen came simultaneous wheezing and 


banging of bells. The “sun” coun six a 
stopped. The “bullfrog” did better and made it 
thirteen. Grandmother looked up in alarm and 


razed at the “‘banjo-clock” before her. It was, so 
ncle Charles discovered, an hour and a half fast. 
That alarmed her still more. 

“Charles,” said grandmother, severely, “have 
you been settin’ my clocks?” 

“Why, yes mother. I fixed the ‘sun’ and the 
‘bullfrog. They seemed a little off.” 

“Well, mercy sakes! How ever shall I tell the 
time now?” 

“By them, of course. They’re right now.” 

“Yes, but they won’t be to-morrow. You see, 
Lettie” (this apologetically to her daughter-in- 
law), “‘they’re all clocks that just won’t_go right. 
I know about how much each gains or loses ina 
day, so when I hear one strike I can tell about 
what time itis. For instance, this morning when 
the big hall clock struck three, I knew the hand 
said quarter to eight. The ‘banjo’ is an hour 
slower, so it said quarter to seven, and would 
strike ten in fifteen minutes. When that struck 
ten the ‘sun’ would say ten minutes to six, and 
would be almost ready to strike twelve. The 
‘sun’ is fifty minutes ahead of the ‘bullfrog,’ which 
said quarter to.five, and in twenty minutes would 
strike three, and that is twenty-five minutes behind 
Sarah Pettit’s alarm-clock with the brass works 
that she set by the town clock last week, and 
isn’t more than five minutes out; so it was about 
quarter after five and time to get up.” 

She looked at Uncle Charles reproachfully. “I 
do declare, Charles,” she said, “‘you’ve gone and 
mixed me up so now I d’know’s I ever shall get 
it figured out again.” 


® .® 


FISH THAT ARE NOT FISH. 


omebody has said that apple-pie is pie and all 
S other pie is only pastry. It appears from the 
following story,.told by the author of “Caribou 
Shooting in Newfoundland,” that there is a similar 
distinction between fish and fish: 


On our way into the interior of Newfoundland 
a of our route was over a lovely lake, five miles 
ong by about three-fourths of a mile wide. We 
had not proceeded far when I thought I could 
occasionally see the water break with a splash in 
close proximity to the canoe. Seated in the bow, 
I turned to the native who was handling the paddle 
in the stern, and inquired whether there were any 
fish in the 7. 

“Fish? No, sir—no fish, sir.” 

Presently, when about half-way up the lake, and 
ee as the sun was peeping over the eastern 

orizon, I saw not six feet from the bow of the 
canoe a magnificent salmon rise to the surface, 
and with a swish of his tail nape to the depths. 
Again I turned to ee friend with the remark: 

“Daddy, did I understand you to say that there 
were no fish in this lake?” 

“No fish, sir—no fish.” 

“Yes, but—I beg your pardon—I—a moment ago 
saw what I took to be a twelve- or fifteen-pound 
salmon break the water not six feet from the bow 
of the canoe.” 

“Oh, re that was a salmon. There are plenty 
of trout and salmon in all these waters, but no 
fish, sir. You know we don’t count anything as 
fish in these parts but codfish, sir.” 


® & 


RESCUING CHINESE SLAVES. 


lavery in the United States still exists in a 
S most loathsome form in San Francisco, says 

Everybody's Magazine. The reference is to 
the servitude of Chinese women in the notorious 
“Chinatown” of that city. For many years a 
determined war has been waged upon it by the 
Presbyterian Chinese Mission of the city, but 
although much diminished it still persists. 


Much of the work during the last ten years has 
been done under the personal direction of Miss 
Donaldine Cameron, a young woman of Scottish 
descent, who attributes her success in “raiding” 
Chinese dens to an inheritance of her “Hieland”’ 
forefathers’ aptitude for cattle-raiding. Time and 
—_ she has taken her life in her hands and 
plunged boldly into the dens in search of some 
slave girl who had sent word that she wished to 
be free—for siarrery con be prevented only by con- 
sent of the slave. Rescue is impossible so long as 
the slave is in voluntary servitude. 

Two years ago, with a sergeant of police, Miss 
Cameron raided a den in San Luis ri a narrow 
thoroughfare in the worst depths of Chinatown. 
They eluded the watchman and made for the door 
of the marked house. The sergeant, putting his 
shoulder against it, broke it in. 

The screaming and chattering of Chinese women, 
which had begun with the attack, sounded farther 





with its strings still quivering, but there was no 
one in sight, and there was no visible exit from 
the room. 

Experienced in these things, they knew there was 
a secret passage somewhere, leading to the endless 
mazes of underground Chinatown. They went 
over the wall foot by foot, pressing and tapping. 
At last, under acouch, Miss Cameron found a spot 
which sounded hollow. The sergeant had sepecd 
outside, but Miss Cameron, too excited to think 
of the consequences, pressed with all her might, 
and a panel dropped away. Below was darkness. 

Miss Cameron rolled bodily through and fell six 
feet. The sergeant, hearing her call, ran to the 
hole and held a ro eandle. There was a 
passage, stretching farther away than they could 
see, and so narrow that to thread it one must 
stoop and present his shoulders sideways. Fol- 
lowing it to a widening, — found a Chinese hag 
lying face downward. ithout ceremony the 
sergeant rolled her over. She was the mistress 
e - a, house. Under her was a trapdoor, pad- 
ocked. 

Miss Cameron snatched the keys from the 
woman’s belt, unlocked this door, and dropped 
again into foul-smelling blackness. They found 
another passage, narrower than the first. It 
slo downward for a story, till they were deep 
underground, turned two or three times, ascended 
by two flights of stairs as steep as ladders, and 
ended in a deser room with a door in the 
farther corner. 

Again the sergeant’s shoulder forced a way, and 
they fell out into the fresh air. They were on the 
alley, only six feet from the door by which bm | 
had entered the building. A casual watcher tol 
them that two minutes after they had entered 
six Chinese women and two men had come out 
through the last door, ran across the street and 
disappeared. The girl they sought has not yet 
been rescued. 

Many attempts have been made to kill Miss 
Cameron, but she has escaped unharmed. Her 
rescues of slaves have made the business so pre- 
carious that three thousand dollars is now the 
price for a fourteen-year-old girl and two thou- 
sand for a baby. 








CLINTON DANGERIIELD 


W° two, we two, in dead primeval days, 


Swore to be allies. 

and wide, 
Pregnant with snarling dangers, across streams 
Where misbegotten monsters lashed the tide, 


Through strange fields 


Through cafion rifts, formed when chaotic strength 
Tore open many a mountain’s shaken heart, 

I followed you—in peril or in peace 
Anxiously swift to do a faithful part. 


Century after century passed away. 

The nations changed ; but I have never changed. 
Loyal I follow still the feet of man, 

A loving friend who cannot be estranged. 


Yet now life’s complex ways bewilder me. 
My false alarms your patience often fret, 

And Iam made ashamed! But countless years 
Have linked us two. And shall we then forget? 


® & 


A WHOLESOME STIMULANT. 


n his way out the doctor said, “She needs 
QO to be roused. She has lost faith in her 

power to walk, and the longer she lies 
there the harder it will be to rouse her.” Ashe 
spoke he glanced back, says the Chicago News, at 
the figure on the bed. Two heavy braids of red 
hair outlined a pale face. The closed eyes showed 
a languid distaste for every-day sights. 


“It is easy to say we must rouse her,” Miss 
Alice said, “but how are we to do it? We have 
— everything, and she lies like that all day 


ong. 

“And, oh, doctor,’ Miss Alice continued, 
“there’s another trouble. You know the house 
next door—with just that narrow yard between 
it and the windows of this room—a great famil 
has just moved in. There are six children, an 
I heard their mother say that_yard would be a 
lovely place for them to play. Fancy six children 
screaming under sister’s window!” 

The doctor could suggest no remedy, and Miss 
Alice sighed as shie went back to the sick-room 
and sat down at a window overlooking the narrow 
yard. She sighed again when the children came 
out with two dejected kittens. 

t soon appeared that the kittens were two 
fierce lions which a little boy with red hair pre- 
tended to despatch with the aid of a lath sword. 
Then the kittens became two terribie tigers. 
They were about to devour the large pink baby 
when the little boy again came to the rescue, 

“What on earth are those children playing?” 
asked a voice from the bed. 

Miss Alice explained that an African explorer 
was slaying single-handed two baby-eating tigers. 
“He’s a little red-haired boy—it’s just the color of 
yours. But I’ll put my head out of the window 
and ask them to go in if the noise makes you 
nervous.” 

“No,” the voice answered; “I’m not at all 
nervous.” 

Later, when the little girls were havin 
party, the voice from the bed inquired i 
children had real cream and sugar.” 

“T think so—and hot water in the teapot,” Miss 
Alice answered, ogee down at the complacent 
faces of the guests as they quaffed the beverage 
from small cups. 

“When I was small you never let me have ‘cam- 
brie’ tea!’’ grumbled the voice from the bed. 

“T didn’t understand that it was so much fun,” 
Miss Alice said, —a- 

The next day and the next Miss Alice craned 
her neck until it ached, while she reported the 
doings of the children to her sister. he invalid 
was most interested in the accounts of the little 
red-haired boy, who was the inventor of most of 
their games. On the fourth day she ordered some 
flowers thrown down to them. 

The six shouted with joy when they were pelted 
with roses, and the oldest girl thanked Miss Alice 
very prettily. “I wish you could see their faces!” 
Sai iss Alice. 

“TI could if I wasn’t bedridden,” said the voice 
from the bed, and Miss Alice was conscious of 
having said the wrong thing. 

The next morning, returning unexpectedly, Miss 
Alice saw an empty bed. She ran into the center 
of the room, then stood still and gasped. Her 
sister’s head and shoulders were out of the 
window and her voice was commanding some- 

, to “Let go of his hair!” 

“How did you get to the window?” Miss Alice 
asked, trembling between joy and vexation. 

Her sister withdrew her head, turned, then 
looked at her feet in wonder. “I must have 
walked,” she said. 





a tea- 
“those 


She was now laughing and 





as long as [ could, then —”’ 

Miss Alice came forward, but her sister waved 
her away gaily. “I walked from the bed—and I 
can walk back. Blessings on redhead!” 

“And on the boy who started the fight,” Miss 
Alice added. 


* ¢ 


THE SIOUX MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


t is one of the oldest customs of the Sioux 
| Indians.that the son-in-law shall not look upon 

the face of his mother-in-law, or communicate 
with her any more than is absolutely necessary. 
This custom is probably the outgrowth of family 
brawls arising from their crude way of living, 
huddled together in huts and teepees. At all 
events, the plan seems to work well. 


When, in case of sickness, or by invitation from 
her daughter, the mother-in-law visits the family 
of her son-in-law, a partition is usually made in 
the hut or teepee by means of a blanket, behind 
which the mother-in-law retires whenever the son- 
in-law approaches the home. ‘ 

In the case of John Night Pipe, a young bride- 
Fa living in Ten Horn’s camp on the reserve, 

e invisible mother-in-law was a source of great 
disturbance. Although he never beheld her per- 
son, the sound of her —— voice easily pen- 
etrated the blanket wall. ohn made several 
fruitless efforts to dislodge his mother-in-law, 
and send her to her home on the other part of 
the reserve, but without avail. He finally decided 
to spgel to the Indian agent for relief. This is 
his letter: 

“My dear respectable Friend—I have a few 
words to say to you and they are that I am sorry 
to myself. It is an old woman that makes me 
ver aeeey every day because she talks with bad, 
bad words always me, and never gets rested 
with her tongue, and I hate this kind of business, 
the bad words, I mean, holding them always with 
her tongue that way. 

“Now, if you will sending your policeman to take 
this woman to her camp, I will be your truly 
friend with a good heart, sir, and we will living 
happy again. ow this is all and this is me. 

“Your acquaintance friend, : 
“Mr. John Night Pipe.” 

The letter proved effective. The disturbing 
mother-in-law was sent to her home in Black 
Moon’s Camp, and the young people were left 
in possession of an undivided teepee. 

he SS comes direct from an Indian 
eqoney in Dakota, proves that the mother-in-law 
joke is not wholly the fabrication of the comic 
paper. 


* ¢ 


INSECT MECHANICS. 


he deliberate use of a tool by a little sand- 
Zz wasp might well be supposed to indicate 
reasoning power. A well-known naturalist, 
Doctor Peckham, watched a wasp dig a hole in the 
earth and deposit therein an egg, together with a 
spider, which she had stung into paralysis, to 
feed the grub which should be hatched in due 
course. Then she filled up the hole with sand or 
earth, and jammed it down with her head. 
“When at last the filling was level with the 


‘ound, she ——_ a quantity of fine grains of 
irt to the spot, picked up a small pebble in her 
mandibles, and used it as a hammer in pounding 


them down with rapid strokes, thus making this 
a as hard and firm as the surrounding surface. 

efore we could recover from our astonishment at 
this performance, she had dropped her stone and 
was eng mae earth. In a moment we saw 
her pick up the pebble, and again pound the earth 
into place with it. Once more the whole process 
was repeated, and then the little creature flew 
away.” 

“The whole of this rformance,”’ writes Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in “Memories of the Months,” 
“is so unexpected that even Doctor Peckham’s 
high reputation as a scrupulous observer might 
fail to convince skeptics that he had not been 
deceived; but similar behavior on the part of a 
wasp of the same _ species has been recorded 
independently by Doctor Williston, of Kansas 
University.” 


* ¢ 


PRECAUTIONARY TREATMENT. 


he Dutch peasant lives with canals all about 

him, and reaches his cottage by way of a 

drawbridge. Perhaps it is in the blood of 

the Dutch child, says a writer in M. A. P., not to 

fallintoacanal. At all events, the Dutch mother 
never appears to anticipate such a possibility. 


One can imagine the average English or Amer- 
ican mother trying to bring up a family in a house 
surrounded by canals. She would never have a 
moment’s peace until the children were in bed. 
But then the mere sight of a canal to the English 
child suggests the delights of a sudden and unex- 
pected bath 

An ~~ inquired of a Dutchwoman, 
“Does a Dutch child ever by any chance fall into 
a canal?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “cases have been known.” 

“Don’t you do anything for it?’’ continued the 
questioner. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. 
again.” ; 

“But what I mean is,” explained the Englis! 
man, “don’t you do anything to prevent thei! 
falling in? To save them from falling in again’ 

*Yes,” she answered, ‘“‘we spank them.” 


“We haul them out 


* © 


EXTENDING THE LOAN. 


Id Mr. Dobson was nothing if not neiz!- 
borly, but in the case of the Perkinses |ic 
really felt that a line must be drawn sonie- 

where. It was the fifth time that week that litile 
Sammy Perkins had been over to borrow solic- 
thing, and this was only Wednesday. 

“Please, Mr. Dobson, mother says won't you 
= your lawn-mower for about an hour or 


Mr. Dobson scratched his head dubiously. “W«!l, 
— deed I can’t,” he said, at last. “I'll be 
needing it now, straight through the summer, «ff 
and on. But I'll tell you what,” he added, wicn 
he saw the youngster’s downcast countenaice. 
“There’s the snow-shovel she borrowed last /.\- 
uary; ll let her keep that a bit longer.” 


& © 


DENTAL SPECIFICATIONS. 


mong the curiosities of the late Doctor Ev«2s. 

the American dentist of Paris, was a le!ieT 

written to him long ago, when he began "!> 

career in America. The letter, says the New } rk 

Tribune, was from a young farmer of Vermo!t 
who wanted a set of artificial teeth. 

My mouth, the zoan man wrote, is three inc!'’s 
acrost, five-eighth inches threw the jaw. Soe 
hummocky on the edge. Sha like a hoss sh’, 
toe forard. If you want me to be more pertic) tf 
I shall have to come thar. 




















“ANIMAL” DEWEY. 


BY NETTIE B. LUDLAM. 


ETH was three years old and Teddy 
seven when their papa bought Dewey 
for them. 

The Brownings lived away out in Portland, 
Oregon, and their home was on the east side, 
quite a distance from the business center of the 
city. The house was small, with a nice grassy 
yard and a small barn in the rear. 

Teddy used to ‘‘pretend’”’ he owned a pony, 
and every morning, after he had finished break- 
fast, he would take little Beth by the hand, 
and they would run out to see how the make- 
believe Shetland had spent the night. Then 
they would gather armsful of sweet, fresh 
clover'and carry in for the mythical pony’s 
morning meal. 

But in spite of the fun, they realized sadly 
that there was really no pony there, and that 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





preached a little sermon on ‘‘patience,’’ pointing 
out to him very gently the uselessness of grow- 
ing so angry, and assuring him that when he 
and Dewey understood each other better, results 
would be very different. 

And so it proved, although poor Teddy was 
never sure where he was going when he started 
out on Dewey’s shaggy back. 

One Saturday, when Teddy and his playmates 
were all home from school, mama heard a boy’s 
voice call : 

“Say, where you going, Teddy ?’’ 
Teddy’s voice responded meekly : 

**T don’t know yet. Dewey hasn’t started.’’ 

Teddy’s Uncle Will gave him an old white 
tent to pitch out in the yard. It was a little 
ragged, but the children used it for a play- 
house, and little Beth spent most of her time 
in it when Teddy was at school. 

One morning, when the children scampered 
out bright and early to take Dewey out of the 


And 


when they wanted to ride they must use| barn for his morning drink of water, they came 


‘*Shank’s: horses. ’” 


scampering back again as fast as they could 


So when, one day in early summer, Teddy’s travel. 


papa came home from the store early in the 
afternoon, leading a little 
gray donkey with a brand- 
new bridle on, and gravely 


“O papa, papa! Dewey is gone and we can’t 


CHILDREN’S 
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find him anywhere!”’ cried Teddy. 
be lost.’’ 

**Somebody stealed him!’’ wailed Beth. 

Papa and mama went out to the barn with 
them. Sure enough, no donkey to be seen! 

They walked round back of Mr. Booth’s 
house, then looked over by the railroad-track. 
No donkey! 

**Well, well, don’t ery, little folks!’’ said 
papa. ‘‘Dewey is rather large to get lost for 
very long, and,’’ with a quizzical glance at 
mama, ‘‘I don’t know who would want to steal 
him. We’ll find himall right. He has probably 
strayed off a little way.” 

They walked back into the yard, and suddenly 
mama began to laugh. ‘‘ Look, children!’’ she 
cried, and there, with his long ears and solemn 
face stuck out through the stovepipe hole of the 
old tent, stood Dewey. He had spent a very | 
comfortable night in Beth’s playhouse. 

When he saw the children he began to say 
good morning something like this, ‘* Hee-haw- 
hee-haw-hee-hee-haw-aw-aw !’’ and walked out 
through the tent flap. 

And then how those children did laugh! 





“He must 











NUTS TO CRACK. 


RIDDLES. 
1 
1 am a sacred trust; 
1 call for money, too; 
Many went in me once 
And came back very few. 
*Twould break your heart, if I 
Were brought up against you. 
In meeting a wild beast, 
Your carelessness you'd rue, 
If you had forty guns, 
And had not me, ’tis true. 
Il. 
An animal I, and | sing by night; 

A part of an animal, too; 

I’m metal, too, and I’m polished bright 

By the trains that go gliding through ; 

I’m made of silk, and I fasten tight 
A garment of any hue. 
2. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
I. 
Hear that 1234567 1234. 567 breath is hot. 
It. 
Mary and I went 12345678 12 345 678 diploma. 
3. ANAGRAM. 
John was supposed to be studying his geometry 
lesson, but he was more interested in a 
--- pail, in which were rye and oats that his 
father was to plant next day. 

“If you would --- -- alone,” said his moth- 
er, “and not look at that 
pail, of which the shine and 

so fascinating, 
you would, no doubt, bet- 





presented him to the de- 
lighted little boy, Teddy’s 
joy and satisfaction knew 
no bounds. 

It was just after Admiral 
Dewey had covered him- 
self with glory in the naval 
encounter with Spain, and 
his name was a household 
word in every home. So 
when Mr. Browning asked 
Teddy what he should 
name the donkey, he was 
pleased and gratified when 
Teddy promptly answered, 
“Pll call him Dewey, 
papa.’’ 

Considering the little 
boy’s genuine admiration 
for both man and beast, 
the naming of the donkey 
was certainly a compliment 
to both, although possibly 
Admiral Dewey might not 
have regarded it in that 
light. 

At first little Beth would 
put her small finger in her 
rosy mouth and decline to 
mount ‘‘ Animal’’ Dewey, 
as she called him. 

But by and by her first 
feeling of timidity wore 
away, and she would sit 
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HIS FIRST VISITORS. 


y S&S. 8. PEARSE 


er understand the the- 
orem to that 
and would not 
is for the bell to 
for class to- 


be so anxiot 


morrow.” 
Just then there entered a 
5 looking man, 
whose step was so heavy 
every separate - 
in the Seer. 


The clock 
standing -; on 
hands and face, struck ten. 
Books were put away, and 
all sought rest. 


4. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

I sat on the veranda and 
—, while the young boy, a 
—, hoed out the 

I could not help but —— 
him when he tenderly 
pruned my What if he 
should one day —— to own 
this garden? 

I saw many a fly from 
the soil, as he made a fierce 
among the mallows. I 
made mental — of his 
progress. 

A man who was to — 
for a lawn party carried by 
a of luscious berries, 
and I saw no of interest 
in the boy’s face. 

jut when a ran into 
the ——, pursuing my little 
Elizabeth, who was fn —, 
he gallantly drove the angry 
bird away. 























5. CHANGED VOWELS. 

The prisoner was brought 
before the judge, because 
he —— a horse from its . 
He began to talk volubly, 
but the judge said, “You 
may be ——, your excuses 











behind her brother on 
Dewey’s back, and clap 
her hands with glee as the 
long-eared ‘‘pony’’ walked slowly round the 
yard. 

But alas! Sad to relate, Dewey had a will 
of his own, as poor Teddy soon discovered. 

One afternoon the little fellow came home 
from school in a great state of excitement, for 
he was to try riding Dewey outside of the yard 
for the first time. 

Mama was busily sewing in the little sitting- 
room, and when Teddy went by, mounted on 
his solemn-faced ‘‘charger,’’ she raised the 
window and called to him: 

“‘Go down by Mrs. Martin’s, deary, and 
show Walter your new pony.”’ 

**All right, mama!’’ and with a wave of his 
cap, he guided Dewey carefully out through 
the gate, into the street. 

Mama sewed busily on, smiling to herself at 
the thought of her little boy’s happiness. 

Suddenly a wail of mingled rage and despair 
startled her, and then Teddy’s voice, tearful, 
and oh, so angry! 

‘* But I want you to go down by Mrs. Martin’s, 





ido! Don’t you want to go down by Martin’s 
so Walter can see you? I don’t want to go/| 
back in the yard, I tell you! I want to go) 
down by Mrs. Martin’s so—Wal—ter—can see— | 
lie—you—oo !”” | 

Mama raised the window and looked out, and 
»!though her tender heart ached for Teddy, she 
;ughed until the tears ran down her cheeks at 
the funny sight she saw. 

Dewey was walking slowly but surely toward | 
the gate leading \into the yard, serenely un- | 
conscious - of ‘the poor little protesting boy 
‘a his back, who wanted ‘‘to go down by 

artin’s,’’ 

Mama went out and soothed her little boy’s 
‘“vounded feelings, explaining at the same time 
‘iat donkey nature was a difficult thing to 

understand, much less to manage; and she 











A MORNING THOUGHT. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 
had a friend who stayed with me from early dawn till night, 


He did whatever a friend may do to make a child’s delight, 
He brought me many a pleasant gift, and many a lovely sight. 








But when the sun had gone to bed, and stars came out to play, 
Without a single parting word my comrade slipped away, 
And | shall never see him more—my good friend, Yesterday! 


Soon as | saw that he was gone, | wished some words unsaid 
That spoiled his sunny morning hours, some fretful tears unshed, 
Some naughty frowns wiped all away, and smiles put in instead. 


And when | woke this morning, | felt so glad to see 
Another friend, all rosy-bright, was waiting here for me; 
I mean to keep him just as gay and happy as can be! 


No frowns and tears shall vex him in the little while he'll stay, 





And when the twilight comes at last, and he must run away, 
I'll bid him cheerily, “Farewell, dear, pleasant friend, To-day!” 


eee 


LEAVES DROPPERS. 


BY ELISABETH HOLDEN WEBB. 


A hush has fallen on the flowers: 
The wind but whispers to the trees, 
The marigolds their secret hold, 


|The leaves low murmur to the 


breeze. 


For little pitchers have long ears, 
Long ears wide open all the day 
(These curious little pitcher plants!) 
To catch all that the others say. 


way 





BY CAROLINE McCORMICK. 

What do you think my aunty said, 
| heard her and I'll tell you, 

For | wasn’t asleep, | was just in bed, 
That she knew a thing or two? 


Now I know a thing, or two, or three, | 
And maybe | might know four, 
So if she is as wise as an aunt 
must 
Please why doesn’t she know more? | 
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are ——. I know their 
very well. You —— when- 
ever you have a chance.” 





He —— —— the stream, 
although I told him it was too ——. He wanted 
to get a —— that grew near a rock. The — o 
earth he brought with it must have —— ten pounds. 
Never —— an obstinate man. 

I walked a —— to get the —— and a few yards 
of —— for Kate. If I had ridden old ——, the 
——, I should have come sooner. 1 had to go by 

| the to get some ——, and the boy had just 





caught a 
I was just —— when I saw my first —— pedler. 
He had a coat of that made him look like a 














mulatto. He must have had.a of ware on his 
cart. He whistled a merry as he drove along, 
and his whole —— was of mirth and jollity. 
6. A RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 
9 
16 . 10 
7 . * 
* > * 
* 1 *. 
8 2 
5** * 7 3° 9° # il 
6 4 
. 5 * 
* . * 
o * . 
14 * 12 
13 
1to9. Portions. 2to10. A cooked meat. 3to 
11. An amphitheater. 41012. The top of milk. 
5 to 13. A vagrant. 6 to 14. Incensed. 7 to 15. 
Noise. 8to16. A bird. 


Hub of wheel, 1 to 8. To exercise. q 
Perimeter of wheel, 9to16. A sudden scattering. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. 1. Spoon, pill—spoonbill. 2. Help, meat— 
helpmeet. 3. Con, seat—coneceit. 4. To get her 
together. 5. Well, bread—well-bred. 
2. Together, weather; patter, scatter ; mellow, 


yellow; flutter, gutter; hour, shower; weather, 
feather. 

3. C-hart, v-ague, v-ice, v-indicator, m-angel, 
c-aster. 

1. Prone, crony, front, drone, wrong. 


5. Sound, staid, stood, sward, stead, solid, steed, 
stand, shred, saved, salad. 

G6. Minerals out; our last mine; tourmalines ; 
to ruin Salem; lures ma into; our lament is; sent 
our mail; tore a muslin; mile as to run; true, no 
mails; mail ten sour; to mail nurse; sour aliment; 
our ailments; Main Rules to. 

7. 1. Stand. 2. Pause (paws). 
Bed (of river, vegetable, flowers). 

8. Lad, led—ladled. 


3. Lawn. 4. 
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TO BREATHE. 


n these health articles atten- 

tion has often been directed 
to the necessity of proper 
breathing in order to increase 
the physical well-being and to 
place the body in the best 
possible condition for resisting 
the onslaughts of disease. But 
itis not enough to tell people 
to breathe; many, with the 
best will in the world, do not 
know how to breathe. It is not enough to sit in a 
chair and take a deep breath from time to time; 
nor can any one always be taking full inspira- 
tions, for that requires thought and special effort. 
We must breathe in the ordinary way most of the 
time, and supplement this by certain special exer- 
cises at given periods. 

Any form of exercise properly taken calls for 
increased respiratory effort, and so may be called 
a breathing exercise ; and this applies particularly 
to rapid walking, which is the best all-round exer- 
cise that it is given to man to indulgein. But we 
can augment the utility of rapid walking (by which 
is meant a gait of from three to four miles an 
hour) by combining with it a special breathing 
exercise. . 

Many persons, walking in the city, make it a 
rule to fill the lungs as full as they will hold of air 
each time they come to a street-crossing, holding 
the breath until the farther side of the street is 
reached. This is an excellent habit to form, but 
it is not always possible to observe the rule while 
dodging cars, cabs and automobiles. 

The best time for special breathing exercises is 
at night before retiring and in the morning before 
the bath. Standing upright, with the head thrown 
back, the mouth closed and the arms at the side, 
rise gradually to the tiptoes, raise the arms 
slowly to the horizontal position, and keeping 
them well back of the body, breathe in as deeply 
as possible; then slowly lower the arms to the 
side, and come down flat-foot while expelling 
the breath as fully as possible. Repeat these 
movements about four times a minute. Begin as 
before, but do not stop when the arms are hori- 
zontal. Continue to raise them until they are 
stretched as high as possible, the hands not being 
allowed to come together, but kept apart the 
width of the shoulders or a little more. Continue 
to inhale until the hands are as high as possible, 
hold the breath for two or three seconds, then 
exhale slowly and fully as the arms are lowered 
to the side. 

These exercises and many variations of them 
grow easy with practise, and if performed night 
and morning in a well-aired room will increase 
wonderfully the vital capacity. 
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WHERE TREES MUST HURRY. 


he waters of the Mississippi are at all times 

so full of the seeds of plants and trees that 
wherever the current slackens enough to allow 
them to be deposited they germinate, if the water 
gives them a chance, and send up plants in an 
incredible number. A sand-bar which is left long 
out of water is quickly covered with a growth of 
young willow or cottonwood-trees, which shoot up 
tall and slender, and so close together that they 
appear like yellow hair on a man’s head; hence 
the sand-bars so covered become known as “‘tow- 
heads.” 

A tree which grows in such a place often has to 
push up faster than a dry-land tree would find it 
possible to do, in order to keep ahead of the 
ground ; for the river at each rise deposits more 
and more sand and silt about its roots. A recent 
examination of the willow-trees growing on the 
Angelos bar, below Cairo, Illinois, showed that 
some of them, which were but six feet tall above- 
ground, had stems sixteen feet long underground, 
reaching down to their roots. That represents 
their growth in their contest with the river. 

Sometimes when the land on which a tree 
stands is overwhelmed by a single great flood and 
a deep deposit is made, the tree adapts itself to 
the change by putting out new roots near the 
new surface of the ground. A queer result of 
such an occurrence was a log which for a long 
time lay on the head of Beef Island,—Island 
Number Forty,—a few miles above Memphis. A 
gum-tree, about sixteen inches in diameter, had 
evidently been overwhelmed and surrounded 
by a new deposit of earth ten feet in depth. It 
had thereupon put out a new set of roots ten feet 
above the old ones, and continued to grow. When 
at last the river in another change swept it entirely 
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| away and cast it up on the head of Island Number 
| Forty, the lower trunk was still sixteen inches in 


diameter, but above the second circle of roots the 
bole was nearly thirty inches through. The irreg- 
ular trunk, with its two circles of roots, attracted 
much attention from steamboat passengers. It 
was close by the landing at the head of the island, 
and was the target for many cameras when boats 
ran in to deliver freight or take on a bale of 
cotton. 

The hurrying growth of the willows and cotton- 
woods is a great boon to the government engi- 
neers, for they cut them in huge quantities to 
weave into mats with wire cables, which, sunk 
below water-level and ballasted by heavy stones, 
form the basis of the “revetments’”’ which protect 
the banks from erosion. 
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A FLOATING VOLCANO. 


he Roanoke, the largest wooden sailing vessel 

afloat, has recently been through an adventure 
that would try the nerves of the stoutest crew. 
The captain’s story of the voyage is repeated by 
the Baltimore Sun. The Roanoke was taking five 
thousand tons of coal from Norfolk to Mare 
Island, and had successfully rounded Cape Horn 
when an awful discovery was made. 

We were congratulating ourselves on what an 
easy time we were ie says the captain, when, 
on the second day out of a west-coast port, where 
we had putin for supplies, the mate rushed into 
| the cabin with the news that our cargo was on 
| fire. 
| Now a fire in a cargo of soft coal is the worst 
} ow ge Ag comes to a ship. The weather was 
» anc 





E the winds so heavy that we couldn’t 
turn back to tiie port we had left so short a time 
before. There was nothing for it but to go on. 
When I reached the deck, smoke was pourin 
out of the for’rd haten. The fire had got a go 

| headway and was making gas at a rapid rate, 
We hurried to put on a stream from the steam- 
pump. Every moment I expected to hear a roar 
and see the ship lifted toward the sky, but I kept 
a pretty calm front. The fire was amidship and 
we couldn’t see it, but I figured that the mass of 
live coals lay about the middle of the cargo. If a 
flame should get to the top it meant a farewell to 
the Roanoke and everybe — board. 

All the time, oy and night, we kept a stream of 
water going into the hold. At first the thing got 
on our nerves so that if a seaman dropped his 
knife at mess the rest would jump and call out. 
The slightest noise aboard ship set every heart to 
quaking. But this wore off, and after the first 
our or five — most of us could sleep a while. 
Finally, we got so used to the danger that we 
= on with our amusements on the quarter- 

eck. 

It was sixteen days before we reached San 
Francisco, and then came the reaction. No 
sooner had we pulled into harbor than six of 
the crew took to their beds, completely broken 
down. The fire had reduced to coke about five 
hundred tons of coal; but so effective had been 
our constant pumping that the blaze never came 
to within three feet of the top of the coal. 
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HIS FEARS REALIZED. 


Georgia statesman says that while he was in 

the shop of an optician in Atlanta he once 
overheard an amusing conversation between the 
proprietor of the establishment and an aged 
darky, who was just leaving the place with a pair 
of new spectacles. 


As the old chap neared the door, his eye lighted 
upon a most extraordinary-looking instrument 
conspicuously placed upon a counter. The vener- 
able negro paused for several moments to gaze in 
open-mouthed wonder at this thing, the like of 
which he had never seen before. After a lon 
struggle with his curiosity, he was vanquished. 
Turning to the optician, he asked: 

“What is it, boss?” 

“That is an ophthalmometer,” replied the opti- 
cian, in his gravest manner. 

“Sho!” muttered the old man to himself, as he 
backed out of the door, his eyes still fastened 
upon the curious-looking thing on the counter. 
“Sho, dat’s what 1 was afeard it was!” 


* 


INTENSIFIED. 


trange meanings are to be extracted from words. 

The most remarkable are sometimes the result 

of desperation. If a boy “can’t think” of his 

answer, he is likely to manufacture it. A teacher 

tells, in the Brooklyn Lagle, this story of “drawing 
out” the power dormant in the pupil's mind. 

He was explaining to a farmer lad, who was 
studying Latin, and had been called on to recite, 
the fact that a preposition often intensifies the 
meaning of a verb. 

“Take cavo, for instance,” he said. 
to hollow out. 


“It means 
Now what will a preposition do 


to it?’ 
“Intensify it, sir.” 
“That’s right. Now what would excavo 


mean?” 
“To holler out louder.” 
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CLOSE CALL FOR JACOB. 


arcourt sat in his office, discussing with a 

friend his plans for an old-fashioned Christmas 
at his grandfather’s in the country. Just then a 
messenger boy brought in a telegram; it was from 
the grandfather. 


“Barns all burned last night. 
smoke-house saved,” it read. 

Harcourt looked gloomy for a moment. Then 
his face lighted up. 

May ny he cried, “Jacob, the pig, is safe! 
They cut him up and cured him before Thanks- 
giving.” 

“That’s good!’ exclaimed his friend. “Jacob 
must be thankful that he escaped the fire.” 


Only house and 


NOTHING WHITE THERE. 


Ibert, the young man of the family, was unde- 
niably ill. The doctor was sent for. He 
pronounced it a case of jaundice, as indeed the 
parents had suspected, from the patient’s yel- 
lowish appearance. 





Albert’s little sister was explaining to a caller. 

“He’s got the yaller janders,” she said. “The 
doctor says so.” 

“But how could the doctor tell, Bessie?” asked 
the caller. 

“Easy enough,” replied Bessie. ‘“ Anybody 
could tell it by jes’ lookin’ into the—the yelks of 


his eyes. 


, 


— 








and ASTHMA cured tostay CURED. Kook 37 
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A BITE IS A CATCH 
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Earn a Bicycle 
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nished by us. We want an Active 
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1904 Models’ 
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proof Tires and best equipment. 
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waels, Best Makes 
m land fg 
All Makes & Models, 
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ae Factory Clearing Sale at 
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e > on Approval without a 
t deposit, and allow TE DAYS FREE 
AL onevery bicycle. Any wheel not satis- 
Write at once for 


se. 
catalogs and our special offer, AUTOMOBILES, 
TIRES, Sewing Machines,Sundries,etc.,half usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dent. 50 B, Chicago. 


AS EASY 
NEEDS ONLY A LITTLE THINKING. 


The food of childhood often decides whether 
one is to grow up well-nourished and healthy, or 
weak and sickly from improper food. ; 

It’s just as easy to be one as the other, provided 
we get a proper start. 

A wise physician like the Denver doctor who 
knew about food, can accomplish wonders pro- 
vided the patient is willing to help and will eat 
only proper food. 

Speaking of this case, the mother said her litte 
four-year-old boy was suffering from a peculiar 
derangement of the stomach, liver and kidneys, and 
his feet became so swollen he could not take a step. 
“We called a doctor who said at once we must be 
very careful as to his diet, as improper food was 
the only cause of his sickness. Sugar, especially, 
he forbid. 

“So the doctor made up a diet, and the principal 
food he prescribed was Grape-Nuts, and the boy, 
who was very fond of sweet things, took the 
Grape-Nuts readily without adding any sugar. 
(Doctor explained that the sweet in Grape-Nuts 
is not at all like cane or beet-sugar, but is the 
natural sweet of the grains.) 

“We saw big improvement inside a few days, 
and now Grape-Nuts are almost his only food, and 
he is once more a healthy, happy, rosy-cheeked 
youngster, with every prospect to grow up intoa 
strong, healthy man.” Name given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The sweet in Grape-Nuts is the nature-sweet 
known as Grape Sugar, not digested in the liver 
like ordinary sugar, but predigested. Feed the 
youngsters a handful of Grape- Nuts when nature 
demands sweet and prompts them to call for 
sugar. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
each package. 
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prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 
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We Teach Telegraphy Q ickly 
and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators 
and furnish Railroad Passes to 
Destination. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 
50-page book telling 
about it—Free. 
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Simple, Easy, Sanitary. 
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and makes Better Bread. Sent 
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in Silver 
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“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
It won its reputation more than half 
a century ago, and holds it to-day through 
the virtues of old-fashioned quality and exquisite 


modern design. 


When there is a wedding, 
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“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


spoons, forks, knives, etc., suggest the gift most appro- 


priate —most acceptable to recipient; creditable to giver. 
. ROGERS BROS.” On Tureens, Tea Sets, Candelabra, etc., look for this mark 
Send for handsome new catalogue “‘ V-99.”’ 
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HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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A MINER’S CAMP ON THE 
TUNDRA. 


or two months three of us have been 
F working a claim on a little creek away 

up here, near the arctic circle, where, in 
July, the sun is scarcely out of sight an hour 
at midnight, and the whole north is a yellow 
glare of light even then. 

Like hundreds of others scattered over the 
immensity of Alaska, this claim of ours was a 
somewhat solitary one, located on the right 
bank of the creek, where there is a projecting 
gravel bar. 

Gravel bluffs full of rounded stones rise thirty 
or forty feet high, less than fifty yards away, 
and a ravine, or gulch, leads back among them. 
‘There are a few clumps of birch and copses of 
fir, and not far away some very small spruce 
timber. When we went there the birch and 
willow were leaving out, showing soft, fresh 
green tints. 

We pitched our tent on the mossy tundra, 
back from the creek and the bluffs. Although 
very wild and wide, the summer outlook was 
wondrously beautiful. And oh, the flowers 
there! Flowers everywhere, acres. of bonny 
bluebells, the bluest and freshest that I ever 
saw ; scarletalpine poppies and asters ; saxifrage, 
violets, anemones ; and rose banks, genuine rose 
banks, even in this hyperboreal land! There 
were others, too, yellow flowers, pink flowers, 
red flowers, such as I had never seen before 
and am not botanist enough to name, springing 
everywhere out of the gray moss carpet which 
covers the whole country back from the river 
and creek banks. 

1 used to go out at midnight, when the yellow 
glare from the north lay mellow on this bound- 
less plain, to look at the flowers in that strange, 
solstitial light, and catch the whiffs of perfume 
that stole across the moss-fields. 

The birds, too! Not even the Labrador is 
so vocal with summer song-birds — redpolls, 
Lapland longspurs, golden-crowned sparrows, 
sweet - voiced fox sparrows, juncos, orange- 
crowned warblers, Siberian wagtails, pipits, 
thrushes, blackbirds, larks, Say’s phoebes, and 
a dozen others whose names I never heard, 
besides half a score of different bird hawks, 
owls, ravens, kites and eagles. 

The bird life of this great northern river 
valley is a wonderful feature in itself, flitting 
and fluttering about every copse, bush and tuft 
of grass, chirruping low, but still chirruping 
even at midnight. 

The song-birds seem never to roost nor 
sleep in Alaska at this season. In the early 
morning hours the outburst of melody is ama- 
zing. Every bush, every tree, tree stub and 
plant stalk has a bird on it, caroling as if music- 
mad. 

This hurry and rush of the birds in their 
nesting-time here is something marvelous. I 
suppose it may be due to the shortness of the 
summer and the constant light. There is no 
time for sleep. 

The miners, too, sleep little at this season. 
I could not keep asleep in our tent after two in 
the morning for the happy hullabaloo of birds 
and the sunshine; and it was difficult to get to 
bed before midnight. At home such lack of 
sleep would soon prove serious; but we did not 
seem to mind it there. It is a trick of the 
country, or of the climate and that queer sense 
of the north; for it always seemed to me, as I 
looked at the bright, straw-colored glow at 
midnight, that the pole was just over the edge 
of the horizon there. 

Nowhere else in the world can one hear such 
a fanfare of bird songs and see and smell such 
flowers. It touches and softens the heart of 
the roughest miner, and it is this, as well as 
the gold, which leads him to set off for the 
Yukon when spring opens. 

But there is another kind of songster, not so 
lovable. With these every one who goes to the 
Yukon country must expect to contend, and 
must prepare for the war in advance. The 
mosquitoes come when the ice starts in the 
rivers in the spring. A blood-crazy cloud of 
them seems to roll along the surface of the earth 
and envelop every living thing that has a drop 
of blood in it. To try to disregard them is 
foolish, for they really darken the air and 
rush at one in gusts and waves. So dense is 
the cloud that often one cannot open his mouth 
to speak without being choked by them. . They 
dash into one’s eyes, ears and nostrils, and 
wherever they touch skin they bite with a 
swift and ravenous ferocity unknown else- 
where, 

There is but one thing to do—fortify. Elastic 
bands are needed to bind the trousers close 
about one’s socks or boot legs. Strong buck 
gloves with wrists that button over shirt wrist 
must be worn to defend the hands and arms; 





ae 





ch 





and over one’s hat, cap or hood must be worn 
a net of fine black cotton or silk or wire gauze, 
set off from the face by a wire fender, and 
confined about the neck with an elastic band. 
Such an outfit obstructs vision slightly, but | 
one soon becomes accustomed to it. It is neces- 
sary to sleep as well as work in this rig, for a 
tent of ordinary mosquito-netting, while it 
answers tolerably well to eat one’s meals under, 
will fail to keep out Alaska mosquitoes. 
Numbers will work their way inside and 
render the sleeper miserable. With the rig | 
above described, mosquitoes cease to trouble | 
much. Without it, life would be insupportable | 


on the Yukon. 
Cay 


THE FATE OF WAR. 


pyr the military operations of the War 
of the American Revolution the British 
burned to the ground Philip Schuyler’s fine 
country house, near Albany, New York, with 
its barns, granaries and stables. The news of 
this disaster reached him at Albany at the same 
time as that of the American victory over 
Burgoyne. In ‘‘The Life of Gen. Philip 
Schuyler,’’ Mr. Bayard Tuckerman says that 
Schuyler wrote at that time: ‘‘The event that 
has taken place makes the heavy loss I have 
sustained sit quite easy on me.’’ 


At Saratoga Schuyler was introduced to 
Burgoyne.. After the war Burgoyne described 
the meeting in a speech before the House of 
Commons: ‘‘I expressed to General Schuyler 
my regret at the event which had happened, 
and the reasons which had occasioned it. He 
desired me to think no more of it, saying that 
the occasion justified it, according to the rules 
of war. He did more: he sent his aide-de- 
camp to conduct me to Albany, in order, as he 
expressed it, to poo me better quarters than 
a sti r might be able to find. 

“This gentleman conducted me to a very ele- 
gant house, and, to my great surprise, pre- 
sented me to Mrs. Schuyler and her family; 
and in this general’s house I remained during 
my whole stay at Albany, with a table of more 
than twenty covers for me and my friends, 
ont other possible demonstration of hospi- 

i “Pade 

The wife of the German General Riedesel. 
commander of the Brunswick division of 
the British forces, accompanied her husband 
through the campai; She has left an inter- 
esting account of these events. ‘‘In the pas- 
sage through the American camp,’’ she said, 
**T observed with satisfaction that no one 
cast at us scornful glances. On the contrary, 
they all greeted me, even showing compassion 
on their countenanees at seeing a mother with 
her little children in such a situation. 

‘*When I approached the tents a noble-looking 
man came toward me, took the children out 
of the wagon, embraced and kissed them, and 
then, with tears in his eyes, helped me also to 
alight. 

***You tremble,’ said he to me, ‘for 
noghing. 

a 


& 


ng. 

0,’ replied I, ‘for you are so kind and 
have been so tender toward my children that 
it has inspired me with courage.’ 

“‘T then learned that he was the American 
General Schuyler. 

‘*The day after this we arrived at Albany. 
We were received in the most friendly manner 
by the good General Schuyler, and by his wife 
and daughters, who showed us the most marked 
ae as also General Burgoyne, although 
he had, without any necessity, it was said, 
caused their magnificently built houses to be 
burned, But they treated us as people who 
knew how to forget their own losses in the 
misfortunes of others. 

**Even General Burgoyne was deeply moved 
at their magnanimity, and said to General 
Schuyler, ‘Is it to me, who have done you so 
much injury, that you show so much kind- 
ness ”” 

** “That is the fate of war,’ replied the brave 
man. ‘Let us say no more about it.’ ” 
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OVER THE FLAMES. 


iege, the great manufacturing town of Bel- 
gium, is a city of countless forges and 
foundries. Night and day it sends out the 
ceaseless roar of its labor and the flame of its 
furnaces. The London Globe tells of a unique 
experience which Comte Henry de la Paulx, 
a daring aeronaut, not long ago had in the 
vicinity of Liege. 

One of the most sensational excursions I ever 
made in my balloon, he says, was when I sailed 
over the furnaces of Liege with a thousand 
cubic meters of inflammable gas at an elevation 
which was rather dangerous, and landed in 
Pomerania, after a voyage of over six hundred 
and fifty miles. — 

It was a glorious night, and at ten o’clock 
we sighted the Meuse like a silver streak in 
the landscape. The next scene was one of the 
most memorable I ever witnessed. The horizon 
looked strangely illuminated in the distance, 
and as we approached, the lurid blaze of light 
became stronger, until the whole sky seemed 
to be on fire. We looked on our maps, and con- 
om that we were in the neighborhood of 

uiege. 

As we came nearer, the sight was magnificent. 
Flames shot up hundreds of feet toward the sky 
from innumerable furnaces, and the sight was 
Dantesque. It required but little imagination 
to make us believe that we were about to enter 
the “ inferno,’’? and the doleful inscription, 
** Abandon hope, all ye who enter here,’’ would 
have been in place in the burning sky before 
us. 

Suddenly we realized that we must mount 
higher or be roasted. We quickly threw out 
ballast, and the balloon rose some four hundred 
yards higher. It was none too much, for the 
conflagration seemed to increase every instant. 
Fire belched from a hundred funnels ; the flames 


in full work, crowds of men were shouting, 
immense ¢ ‘elopean hammers roared on enor- 
mous anvils, and steam-drills were seethin 
and hissing. From our frail basket it lookec 
as if the ground were burning. We could distin- 
guish the forms of workmen, who looked like 
pygmies surrounded on every side by fire. 

Je gave a sigh of relief as we bounded over 
the last furnace and were carried on over the 
plains of Holland. 


h 
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THREE VARIETIES. 
ears ago, when one really went West to such 
a point that Denver was regarded as an 

effete Eastern city, one was likely to find in any 
town all the mercantile commodities of life 
under one roof. A writer in the New York 
Times says you could not disconcert the pro- 
prietor of any store by asking for unusual 
articles. 
Hardware, groceries, ammunition, patent 
medicines, boots and shoes, dry-goods, mining 
a toilet articles—all these formed the 
ordinary stock in trade. 

One day a man entered the store of a little 
Arizona town and asked: 


**Tlave = got any crackers ?’’ 
‘*Sure thing!’’ said the proprietor, cordially. 
’ y 


**What kind do you want—whip, fire or soup ?’’ 
Co 


ITS COMMON USE. 

a ap Ralph Waldo was called into the 
sitting-room, says the Boston Herald, to 

be exhibited to the visitor. 


**So you go to school now,”’ said the latter. 
“What do you study ?”’ 
‘*‘T am being taught the rudiments of English 
grammar,”’ replied the youth. 

“Indeed! And why do you suppose they 
teach you that ?’’ 
‘*I think, sir, it is so that I can laugh at 
other people when they make mistakes.’’ 


& 








POT oa 


oot, Strawberry Plants. 


Setin Aug. and Sept. will give a full crop next June. 
Our new method of growing them gives fine roots. 
Send for Catalogue. C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


PETER’S 


The Original Swiss Milk 


CHOCOLATE 


} For Eating Only " 
For Travellers, Campers, Yachtsmen, 
Canoeists, Golfers, Autoists, Etc. 

A small package of 


PETER’S CHOCOLATE 


makes a substantial lunch. 
Irresistibly Delicious—N utritious—Sustaining. 
Does not create thirst. 
A sample sent upon request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS € CO., Sole Importers, 
Dept. 9, 78 Hudson St., New York. 

















FRETFULNESS. 


Fretfulness is one of the surest results of 
indigestion, lack of nourishment, etc. Im- 


proper feeding. If your baby is fretful try 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies in 
proper proportions every element that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 
Being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. The result is a well baby. 


Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet, 
Testimonials and FREE Sample. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 








roared with a sinister noise as they shot up | 

into the air, rarefying it and threatening to suck | 

us into the burning whirlpool. 
All the foundries and blasting 





| 
furnaces were | 











Do you like to eat dye? 
Never mention cochineal nor 
coal-tar to a catsup man. 
He’d rather talk of some- 
thing else. We don’t mind, 
for we do not use coloring 
matter in Columbia, ‘‘ The 
Uncolored Catsup.’’ Nothing 
but the honest red of the 
perfectly ripe tomato. You 
will enjoy ‘‘ tomato catsup.” 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 
















Glow Night Lamp 


All Glass — Burns Kerosene. 
200 hours’ light for 1 cent. 
Odorless—Smokeless. Newest and 
best for Nursery, Chamber, Hall, 
Bath or Sick Room. By mail for 
For sale by dealers and 
Caz agents. Will send post- 4 

paid if you mention dealer’s name. 

BOOKLET FREE. 

GLOW NIGHT LAMP COMPANY, 
75 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


BIG MONEY FOR AGENTS. ASK US FOR 


FF PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
. sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2oz, bottle, 5c. (by 
mail, 10c.) also half-pints, pints & qts, 


Russia Cement Co. Siovcssters, 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


LE PAGE'S GLUE === 
RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


Our BOOKLET tells all about it 
We'll send you a copy on receipt 
of Postal-Card request. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 5 
SALEM, MASS. 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


TERMS. 
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Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
taBLE SATT 


NOURISHES. 


Vital salts contain phosphates. Cook- 
ing removes them from food. Cere- 
bos replaces the vital phosphates and 

is daintier, drier, finer in every 
way than common salt 









Never 
Cakes. 


Send for sample, enough for thefamily, naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 








Prove Its Goodness. 


T is made amid clean surroundings, 
and there is no guesswork as to its 


purity. Used and endorsed by leading 
cooking authorities and thousands of 
others who have tried it. 

Don’t worry with substitutes that 
cost double the price for same quantity. 
For 33 Years the Standard. Ask Your 
Grocer. Valuable Book of Recipes Free. 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N. Y. 











BACKUS GAS HEATER. 


A beautiful open fireplace and steam radiator com- 
bined. Insizes to fit any ordinary fireplace or mantel. 
Where there is no mantel it forms its own, and is 
placed against the wall anywhere in the room. 


No Chimney Connection Required. 








odor. 


heater, from which heat is radiated. 
36,000 in use. 


yet devised. 


you — we’ll sell you direct. 





It burns gas —blue flame —6% gas, 94% air. 
Heats water-filled gas log, creating steam, 
which fills large steam-chamber in top and front of 
All the heat is 
used — none goes up chimney, none lost. 
most healthful, most economical heating system 


Look up the Backus agent in your town and investigate. 
Send to us for full information if there’s no agent near 


THE BACKUS COMPANY, Brandon, Vt. 


No 


Simplest, 













































Whale Brand Hose 


NOW MADE FOR WOMEN. 


CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 


Whale Brand Socks for men have long been famous. They are recognized 
everywhere as the highest standard in hosiery. Thousands of men who 
wear them indorse their comfort and durability of fabric and color. 


Whale Brand Socks solved the stocking problem for men, and now Whale 
Brand Hose are made for women. All the goodness that has served to make 
famous Whale Brand Socks for men is embodied in the hose for women. 
Made of pure Egyptian yarn with absolutely fast colors, they will easily 
outwear two pairs of ordinary stockings. Being full fashioned, they fit 
without a wrinkle, and are as comfortable as the skin. 


THE PRICE IS 25 CENTS. 
If the dealer does not have them, we will send them direct, post-paid. 


Manufactured by 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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CAMPING OUTFIT 
































S tiers demand for healthy outdoor recreation makes camp life one of the most enjoyable features 

of the summer season. It will give a new lease of life to those in search of rest and health. 

For boys there are but few diversions which will appeal with so much force as a brief sojourn in 

the summer playground of nature. Tents of any size or shape furnished at manufacturers’ prices. 

The two most popular shapes, however, are those known as the “A” and the “Wall” Tent. These 

are made of white tent drilling, and furnished with Poles and Pins, complete at the following prices: 
“A”’ Tent, 6 x 6 feet, $3.75, shipping weight 20 Ibs. “Wall” Tent,6x6 feet, $4.50, shipping weight 25 Ibs. 


“A”’ Tent, 7x7 feet, $5.00, shipping weight 30 Ibs. ““Wall”’ Tent, 7x 9% feet, $7.25, shipping weight 40 Ibs. 
““Wall’’ Tent, 10x12 feet, $12.50, shipping weight 85 Ibs. 


All sizes sent by express, charges paid by the receiver. Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Tents. . 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
































